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December  1,1924. 


To  the  Governor: 

This  report  on  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  covers  in  a general  way  the  period  from  July  1,1925 
to  November  30,1924. 

PART  1 - DEPARTMENTAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  falls  into  six  main 
divisions:  (1)  That  which  is  handled  directly  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, (2)  Grain  Standards  and  Marketing,  (3)  Horticulture,  (4)  Dairying, 
(5)  Labor  and  Publicity  and  (6)  Montana  State  Fair. 

The  division  of  duties  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Montana  State  College  is  distinct.  The  work  of  the  Department  is  al- 
most wholly  regulatory,  concerned  with  law  enforcement  and  duties  under  the 
state's  police  power  aimed  at  public  protection.  The  work  of  the  Agricultur- 
al College  has  wholly  to  do  with  research,  education  and  educational  exten- 
sion. There  is  no  unnecessary  duplication  of  work. 

Exclusive  of  the  Montana  State  Fair,  the  appropriation  from  the 
state  general  fund  for  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
$38,259.00  for  each  year  of  the  biennium  closing  June  30,1925.  In  addition 
to  this  sum,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ha6  the  use  of  the  fees  and  earn- 
ings of  the  several  divisions,  which  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1924 
amounted  to  $34,703.53,  making  a total  of  $72,963.53  available  for  the  fis- 
cal year  last  closed. 

The  Grain  Division  in  it6  several  important  functions,  is  entirely 
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self-supporting  from  its  earnings,  and  imposes  no  cost  upon  tho  state  gen- 
eral fund.  The  Horticulure  Division  normally  is  about  40  por  cent  self- 
supporting.  New  sources  of  income  provided  for  tho  Dairy  Division  by  the 
Eighteenth  Legislative  Assembly,  make  that  Division  approximately  30  per 
cent  self-supporting.  The  Division  of  Labor  and  Publicity,  which  is  in 
charge  of  tho  state  land  settlement  program  and  tho  issuance  of  stato  pub- 
lications, is  entirely  dopondent  on  the  gonoral  fund,  sinco  it  has  no 
sourco  of  inoome.  So  also  is  the  Commissioner 's  office,  and  tho  work  with 
poultry  husbandry  and  apiculturo.  I wish  respectfully  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention tho  fact  that  loss  than  15  per  cent  of  tho  total  expenditures  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  for  the  maintenance  of  tho  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Agrioulturo  and  tho  lines  of  work  which  ho  administors  di- 
rectly. The  overwhelming  part  of  tho  work  and  expense  is  in  the  discharge 
of  duties  which  all  stato  governments  havo  found  it  necessary  to  undertake. 
It  is  with  the  intent  to  make  this  clear  that  I am  going  into  some  details 
in  describing  the  organization  and  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  a preliminary  to  the  roport  of  tho  work  done  during  tho  past  tvn 
years . 

A.  DIVISIONS  and  DOTIES. 

1.  Commissioner's  Office.  Tho  work  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture is  largely  diroctod  toward  tho  supervision  of  the  departmental  di- 
visions and  the  administration  of  gonoral  work  in  tho  Department  that  doos 
not  naturally  fall  into  any  one  of  the  several  divisions.  Examples  of  this 
type  of  work  are  tho  direction  of  the  state  alfallb  seed  certifications, 
which  is  proving  to  bo  a valuable  aid  in  oxtending  tho  market  for  Montana 
grown  alfalfa  seed  in  other  states;  the  administration  of  the  small  fund 
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allotted  to  poultry  husbandry;  and  that  designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
bee  diseases  in  the  state.  It  has  been  found  important  for  the  Commission- 
er of  Agriculture  to  represent  the  state's  interests  in  relation  to  the 
national  agricultural  program,  since  it  is  apparent  that  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  Montana  farmers  have  found  themselves  have  been  due  to 
national  ard  world  wide  causes,  rather  than  to  causes  peculiar  to  Montana. 

2.  Grain  Standaids  and  Marketing.  This  division,  vihich  is  en- 
tirely self-supporting  from  the  license  fees  which  it  collects,  and  from 
the  earnings  of  the  grain  grading  and  scale  testing  branches,  has  charge 
of  licensing  and  bonding  all  grain  elevators,  warehouses,  dealers  and  tracl. 
buyers,  and  looks  after  the  public  intorost  in  all  phases  of  grain  market- 
ing. It  is  constantly  handling  collections  on  bonds  and  assets  in  cases 
of  insolvency  or  fraud.  This  Division  also  has  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  grain  grades  in  this  state.  In  this  connection,  it  has 
maintained  since  1920  a grain  grading  laboratory  at  Great  Falls  which  is 
constantly  increasing  in  public  use  and  value,  and  to  which  was  added  dur- 
ing the  last  season  the  equipment  and  personnel  for  protein  determination 
of  wheat  samples.  This  is  a highly  important  feature  of  Montana's  grain 
marketing.  A new  station  is  being  started  in  a modest  way  at  Billings, 
which  vail  be  developed  as  the  farmers  of  south  central  and  oastern  Mon- 
tana learn  of  its  availability. 

Another  important  function  of  this  Division  is  the  inspection 
and  correction  of  all  tho  scales  in  the  state  ovor  which  grain  is  weigheu 
for  the  public.  This  has  been  developed  by  a man  with  a life  experience 
as  a scale  builder  and  export,  and  its  aim  has  been  to  expend  in  service 
all  the  money  collected  as  fees  for  scale  examinations. 
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3.  Horticulture.  In  a sense,  this  title  is  misleading,  since  the 
work  of  this  Division  is  not  confined  to  horticulture.  One  of  its  most  im- 
portant functions  is  tho  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  lav/s  and  regulations, 
upon  which  the  freedom  of  Montana  crops  from  serious  pests  and  diseases  to 

a considerable  extent  depends.  This  Division  enforces  the  alfalfa  v/eevil 
quarantine,  those  intended  to  check  the  spread  into  the  state  of  the  black 
stem  rust  of  wheat,  and  tho  white  pine  blister  rust;  the  potato  eel  and  tu- 
ber moth;  the  numorous  fruit  insect  pests  and  diseases. 

By  cooperative  agreement  between  this  Department  and  the  U.S.  E 
partmont  of  Agriculture,  a service  of  shipping  point  inspection  administered 
by  the  Horticulture  Division  has  boon  made  available  to  the  commercial  pro- 
ducers of  apples  and  potatoes,  which  is  of  groat  importance  in  marketing 
to  advantage  in  distant  cities.  The  fees  collected  for  this  work  and  other 
functions  of  this  Division,  ronder  it  about  40  per  cent  self-supporting. 
Y/ithin  the  last  two  years  the  personnel  of  this  Division  has  been  cut  to  a 
minimum,  below  which  it  is  not  safe  to  go  if  the  state  is  to  attempt  to  en- 
force qjarantines,  and  to  fight  tho  qj read  of  insect  pests  and  plant  dis- 
eases. Headquarters  of  this  Division  are  maintained  at  Missoula  since 
much  of  the  work  in  direct  connection  with  horticulture  is  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  This  arrangement  reduces  costs  through  the  saving  of 
mileage. 

4.  Dairying.  This  Division  has  charge  of  the  licensing  and  super- 
vision of  the  creameries  and  cream  stations.  It  has  had  signal  suocess, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  dairy  interests,  in  raising  the  standard  of 
cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  those  agencies  which  handle  the  Ibrmcr's 
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cream  on  its  way  to  market  as  a finished  product.  This  Division  licenses 
and  supervises  users  of  the  Babcock  test  to  secure  honest  and  accurate  tests, 
and  enforces  the  laws  on  butter  weights,  contents  and  labels. 

5.  Labor  and  Publicity.  For  convenience,  the  administration  of 
the  state  labor  laws  and  functions  that  are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Industrial  Aocident  Board,  are  lodged  in  this  Division.  The  labor  duties 
include  the  administration  of  the  child  labor  lav/  and  laws  relating  to  hours 
of  labor,  the  direction  of  municipal  free  employment  offices  in  the  State, 
and  the  handling  of  harvest  and  emergency  labor.  To  add  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  labor  work,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  two  years  ago  wheioby  the 
Chiof  of  this  Division  is  named  Federal  Labor  Director  for  Montana,  and  a 
part  of  the  expenses  of  this  office  are  met  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 

This  Division  handles  all  the  correspondence  relating  to  land 
settlement  and  resources  of  Montana,  agricultural  and  other  statistics.  It 
issues  the  state  publications  dealing  with  these  subjects. 

The  big  work  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  shaping 
its  plans  to  handle,  centers  about  a constructive  land  settlement  program 
for  this  state,  which  should  be  administered  through  this  Division,  Mon- 
tana has  millions  of  acres  of  unused  farm  lands.  The  big  farm  mortgage 
companies  have  recently  acquired  title  to  vast  traots  of  lands  in  this  state 
which  they  are  interested  in  colonizing.  It  is  the  state's  responsibility 
to  develop  a program  which  helps  secure  the  best  of  prospective  settlers, 
and  to  locate  them  properly  under  terms  and  conditions  that  enhance  tho 
prospect  of  pennan""t  success.  The  work  which  is  going  forward  in  this 
Division  along  this  line  is  significant  and  far-reaching,  and  the  increase 
in  the  budget  requested  for  this  year  is  aimed  almost  wholly  to  finance  the 
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necessary  expansion  in  this  line  of  state  activity. 

6.  Montana  State  Fair.  The  administration  of  the  State  Fair 
during  the  last  two  years  has  been  on  a budgot  of  gross  oxpenso  sharply  re- 
duced below  the  average  for  the  ten  years  precoding.  The  State  Fair  is 
managed  by  tho  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  assistance  of  a non- 
salaried  Advisory  Board  representing  different  communities  and  interests. 

The  total  appropriation  for  each  year  of  the  present  biennium  was  051, 000. CO. 
It  was  not  possible  to  put  on  the  Fair  at  quite  so  low  a figure  without  a 
reduction  in  tho  amount  of  premiums  offered.  Neither  tho  Department  of 
Agriculture  nor  the  State  Fair  Advisory  Board  cared  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  reducing  the  premiums  below  the  standards  that  have  been  set 
by  experience  and  by  the  practice  of  other  state  fairs,  comparable  to  that 
institution  in  Montana. 

B.  BUDGET  - ACTUAL  and  REQUESTED. 

The  budget  for  the  present  biennium  under  whioh  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  operated,  allows  $38,259.00  out  of  the  general  fund,  to- 
gether with  the  fees  and  earnings.  The  request  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  that  the  appropriation  from  the  general  fbnd  be  increased  to 
approximately  $45,000.00  in  order  to  finance  the  work  in  land  settlement, 
state  publications,  etc.,  which  I believe  the  present  and  confronting  situa- 
tion in  Montana  not  only  justifies  but  actually  requires. 

The  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  remainder  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  next  biennium  stands  practically  at 
the  figures  in  the  budget  for  the  current  biennium.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  program  for  safe  and  orderly  land  settlement  in  this  state  means 
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the  introduction  of  new  taxpayers  and  new  revenues  for  state  and  municipal 
ities  just  as  soon  as  additional  men  and  women  get  thomsclves  established 
on  a permanent  and  profitable  basis  on  the  land.  This  Department  has 
worked  out  this  program,  which  has  been  presented  to  and  approved  by  all 
the  public  and  semi-public  agencies  in  the  state  that  are  interested  in 
land  settlement.  It  awaits  the  approval  of  the  Legislature  and  the  neces- 
sary financial  support  to  go  ahead  with  its  realization  and  practice. 

PART  11  - REPORT  BY  DIVISIONS 

COMMISSIONER 1 C OFFICE 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  3ovoral  divisions  of  the  department,  although  functions  tha~ 
do  not  naturally  belong  in  any  of  the  divisions  are  attended  to  directly 
by  the  Commissioner. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  developed  a system  of 
alfalfa  seed  certification  whereby  the  State  by  supervising  the  loading, 
shipment,  and  sealing  at  terminals  in  packages  for  final  sale  of  Montana 
grown  alfalfa  seed  has  been  able  to  assist  the  growers  materially  in  es- 
tablishing a preferred  market  throughout  the  middle  western  states.  This 
is  handled  directly  by  the  Commissioner's  office.  Cooperative  agreements 
have  been  entered  into  with  the  states  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Nebraska  whereby  agents  of  those  states  act  for  the  Montana 
department  in  performing  the  sealing  service  upon  cho  arrival  of  seed  in 
the  markets  within  those  states.  Thi3  is  a line  of  work  which  will  be  ex- 
panded considerably  in  the  lliture  and  can  be  made  to  cover  seed  other  than 
alfalfa.  There  is  a pronounced  demand  for  Montana  grown  seed  over  most  of 
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the  country  and  the  buyers  like  to  have  the  identity  of  their  seed  guaran- 
teed by  the  State  so  that  they  ciay  know  they  are  receiving  what  they  ar: 
paying  for. 

In  the  belief  that  the  State  of  Montana  must  now  establish  a defi- 
nite program  in  rolation  to  land  settlement  this  offico  in  the  spring  of 
1924  hold  a Land  Settlement  Congress  in  which  representatives  of  all  the 
public  and  semi-public  agencies  in  tho  State  that  are  concerned  with  the 
land  problem  wero  reprosented.  Tho  results  were  the  formulation  of  a defi- 
nite policy  for  the  State  to  follow  in  rolation  to  land  settlement;  tho 
decision  to  center  state  activities  along  this  lino  with  the  Stato  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and  the  start  toward  a stato-wide  system  intended  to 
surround  prospective  settlors  and  homo-sookers  with  all  tho  helpful  contacts 
that  are  available  in  the  State.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  lines 
of  v/ork  that  confronts  tho  State  at  tho  prosont  time,  and  in  tho  fhturo 
neither  thought,  effort  nor  expense  should  be  spared  by  the  State  in  the 
development  of  a sound  policy  that  tends  toward  tho  proper  dovelopmont  of 
the  State  and  at  the  same  time  avoids  the  evils  of  exploitation  and  misrep- 
resentation. This  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in  the  report  of  the  Di  i- 
sion  of  Labor  and  Publicity. 

In  response  to  the  demand  of  the  farm  organizations  of  the  State, 
seconded  by  many  of  the  business  and  commercial  groups,  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  spent  considerable  time  and  effort  during  the  last  year  working 
with  representatives  of  agriculture  from  other  farming  states  upon  a nation- 
al program  intended  to  secure  oquality  under  the  law  for  the  industry  of 
fanning.  Except  for  the  time  involved  this  work  was  not  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  but  of  national  farm  prganizations  and  of  farm  and  business 
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groups  in  Montana.  Much  of  the  slowness  in  recovery  of  a favorable  economic 
position  by  the  farmers  of  this  State  has  been  due  to  national  and  world- 
wide causes,  rather  than  to  causes  that  are  peculiar  to  Montana  farming  con- 
ditions. This  department  has  endeavored  to  do  what  might  be  done  to  repre- 
sent this  state  in  the  attempt  to  work  out  fair  solutions  for  these  nation- 
al problems. 

The  administration  of  the  duties  in  connection  with  poultry  hus- 
bandry and  apiculture,  which  are  treated  later  in  the  report,  has  centered 
in  the  office  of  tho  Commissioner. 

DIVISION  OF  GRAIN  STANDARDS  AND  MARKETING 

John  M. Davis, Chief 

Mrs .H.A.Iforris, Clerk 

George  H. Berry, Crain  Scale  Expert 

*Llcyd  Graham.Grain  Scsle  Inspector 

♦H.A.Kain,  " " " 

George  H. Moran, State  Grain  Inspector, Groat  Fall.; 
James  Aitken, Deputy  11  11  " 

♦Martin  Lund  quiet,"  " " 11  Billings 

♦R.E. Bancroft,  " 11  11  11  11 

(*  part  timo  only) 

The  Division  of  Grain  Standards  and  Marketing  aims  to  see  that 
every  grain  elevator  and  warehouse,  and  every  person  merchandising  in  grain 
in  Montana  is  licensed  by  the  State  and  has  filed  with  the  State  a good 
surety  bond  to  protect  the  public  interest.  This  report  treats  with  the 
grain  division  in  two  poriods  - December  1,1922  to  November  30,1925;  and 
December  1,1923  to  November  30,1924. 

The  records  of  the  Grain  Division  show  that  evory  grain  elevator 
operating  during  the  season  1922-1923  was  under  license  and  bond.  Licenses 
included  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  public  warehousemen,  eighteen  grain 
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dealers,  eighteen  track  buyers,  and  seven  brokers.  The  department  has 
followed  out  the  policy  of  accepting  nothing  but  surety  bonds,  although 
in  the  caso  of  certain  applicants  that  aro  unable  to  secure  surety  bonds 
escrow  deposits  of  cash  in  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  accepted. 

For  the  season  1923-1924  licenses  were  issued  to  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six  public  warehousemen,  nine  grain  dealers,  seven  traok  buy- 
ers, and  eight  brokers. 

ft  has  not  been  easy  to  secure  bonds  cove?ing  all  those  cases 


because  surety  companies  h&vo  been  very  careful  about  the  busines  i written 
by  them.  Comparod  with  the  total  number  of  bonds,  however,  tho  losses  on 
grain  elevator  guarantees  have  been  few.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  safe- 
guard tho  intorosts  of  tho  public  in  grain  merchandising;  commencing  at  the 
start  of  the  grain  markoting  season  somi-monthly  reports  are  regularly  re- 
quired showing  tho  condition  of  each  elevator,  and  more  frequont  roports  in 
special  cases. 

In  1923  the  regulation  storage  ticket  -was  changed  to  conform  to 
tho  now  grain  law  passed  by  the  18th  Legislative  Assembly,  and  all  eleva- 
tors during  this  season  were  checked  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  were 
using  this  regulation  storage  ticket.  Just  one  instance  acose  where  this 
order  had  been  disregarded. 

An  interesting  and  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the 
work  of  this  department  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  installation 
of  protein  testing  equipment  at  the  Great  Falls  laboratory.  Since  the  grain 
purchases  have  rapidly  drifted  toward  a protein  basis,  this  is  a very  im- 
portant work  and  has  increased  remarkably  as  shown  by  the  report  of  that 
office . 
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In  September  of  this  year  a grain  inspection  laboratory  was  es- 
tablished at  Billings, Montana,  in  connection  with  other  inspection  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Recently  equipment  has  been  installed  and 
a Federal  licensod  inspector  placed  in  chargo. 

Y/hen  considered  with  the  number  of  elevators  and  the  oxtent  of 
their  operations,  there  have  boon  comparatively  few  failures  during  the  per- 
iod covered  by  this  report. 

On  Decomber  16,1522,  the  Moore  Farmers'  Elevator  Company  of  Moore, 
Montana,  failed.  Representatives  of  the  department  took  charge  of  the  grain 
on  hand,  and  through  tho  offico  of  the  Attorney  General,  commenced  action 
on  the  bond.  Total  claims  against  the  company  for  stored  grain  amount  to 
323,922.43.  From  the  grain  on  hand  313,392.47  was  realized  and  a fifty 
per  cent  payment  to  claimants  made.  The  bond  is  for  310,000  and  the  suit 
for  its  collection  comes  to  trial  in  Lewis  and  Clark  County  in  January. 

On  January  25,1923,  the  Roy  Farmers  Elevator  at  Roy, Montana, 
closed  and  its  manager  left  tho  state.  Claims  for  stored  grain  amounting 
to  08,663.91  were  paid  in  full  by  the  bonding  company  under  tho  310,000 
bond  that  had  beon  given. 

Settlement  has  been  secured  upon  storage  olaims  for  grain  lost 
in  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Elevator  at  Comerto-.vn 
on  April  1,1923. 

The  failure  of  the  Gallatin  County  Union, Bozeman,  in  January  , 
1924,  is  now  in  process  of  settlement  through  a conmitteo  appointed  by  the 
creditors,  as  according  to  a ruling  from  the  Attorney  General's  office, 
the  department  had  no  supervision  over  this  matter. 
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Inability  to  meet  storage  obligations  on  the  part  of  B.F. Berry 
of  Kalispell, probably  will  result  in  a call  being  made  on  his  bond  for  the 
protection  of  owners  who  atored  grain  v/ith  him  during  the  season  of  1924. 

The  dopartnent  has  handlod  many  minor  disputes  botweon  farmers 
and  olevators  the  past  two  years  dealing  with  differoncos  in  grades  of 
grain,  amounts,  discrimination  in  price,  etc.,  and  a full  history  of 
these  disputes  is  on  record  in  the  office. 

A complete  study  relative  to  the  amount  of  grain  actually  lost 
in  transit  was  made  by  the  dopartnent,  taking  two  representative  months 
of  the  year,  September  and  December, 1923.  This  study  included  46  o' avators 
which  were  fairly  well  distributed  over  the  state,  touching  each  section 
of  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  side,  and  covered  1030  oar  shipments. 

Line  houses,  independent  and  cooperatives  were  included  as  were  shipments 
of  the  Montana  Wheat  Growers  Association.  Shipments  made  by  independent 
houses  showed  an  averago  of  .0097$;  lino  housos  showod  a loss  of  .0003$; 
ooopurativo  housos  a loss  of  .0016$  whilo  shipments  made  by  the  Wheat 
Growers  Association  showed  a loss  of  .0004$.  Not  all  houses  had  a com- 
plete report  as  a f9w  had  not  received  settlument  on  claims  filed  with 
the  railroads,  and  the  above  figures  are  based  only  on  returns  received. 
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Statement  of  Licenses 


GRAIN  DIVISION  Dec. 1,1922  to  Doc.1,1923. 


Total  receipts  from  license  feos  to  November  30,1923 

Licenses  issued  to  public  v/arohousemon  591 
‘ " grain  dealers  10 

„ „ " ^rack  buyers  iq 

" brokers  7 
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License  transfers 


$9,1-65.00 


631  at  $15  each $9,465.00 


GRAIN  DIVISION  Deo. 1,1923  to  Nov. SO, 1924. 


Total  rooeipts  from  lioonso  foos  to  Novonbor  $0,1924  09,045.00 


Licenses  issued  to  public  v;a  re  housemen  578 

(|  „ grain  dealers  9 

track  buyers  7 

brokers  3 

Licenses  icsuod  last  season  not  in- 
cluded in  report  of  Nov. 30, 1923  3 


603  at  $15  each  $9,045.00 
Grain  Scale  Testing  (Geo.H.Berrv  in  charge) 

Attention  i»  ceiled  to  the  growth  of  tie  ™rl:  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  in  thin  report  - December  1,1922  to  November  30,1. 24. 

Prior  to  and  during  each  grain  moving  season  every  sosle  over 
which  grain  is  weighed  for  the  public  in  Montana  is  inspected  and  corr-oeted 
by  the  scale  exports,  In  addition  to  the  head  of  this  work,  who  spends  his 
entire  time  while  roads  are  open  for  travel,  in  the  field  working  on  the 
scales,  two  men,  who  have  had  several  jeers'  experience  In  this  work,  are 
employed  during  the  suamrer  and  mil  months.  Thi.  branch  of  work  is  entirely 
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self-supporting,  and  the  aim  is  to  expand  all  the  money  collected  back  in 
the  service  to  make  it  just  as  valuable  as  possible. 

In  1923  there  were  tested  222  wagon  scales  as  against  321  in 
1924.  The  1924  season  also  showed  an  increase  in  the  numbor  of  wagon  con- 
demned scaj.es.  The  department  took  in  a larger  territory  this  season  in 
its  inspection  work,  testing  many  scales  outside  of  the  elevators,  belong- 
ing to  counties,  cities,  lumber  and  coal  conpanios  and  many  farmers'  scales, 
some  of  them  coming  under  the  law  as  they  weighed  grain,  and  others  in- 
spected by  request.  Ninoty-five  per  cent  of  the  condemnations  wore  of 
these  outside  scales.  The  elevator  scales  this  year  were  found  in  good 
condition  owing  to  the  thorough  work  during  the  aoason  1923,  and  but  few 
were  condemned  or  needed  adjusting.  The  cutside  scales  weighing  grain  were 
mostly  condemned  on  account  of  faulty  construction. 

The  report  for  1924  shows  a big  increase  ovor  that  of  1923  in 
re inspections.  Operations  were  started  earlier  in  1924  and  the  general 
work  completed  in  time  to  allow  the  scale  inspectors  to  cover  thoir  terri- 
tory again  and  make  reinspection.  Many  side  trips  were  made  in  addition 
and  this  resulted  in  a heavier  expense  for  traveling  than  in  1923  as  tho 
reinspoction  work  carries  no  charge. 

One  hundred  seventy  five  wagon  scales  were  tagged  during  1924  to 
forbid  thoir  use  in  weighing  grain.  In  tagging  those  scales  it  requires 
nearly  as  much  time  to  do  tho  work  as  if  the  test  wore  made,  and  no  com- 
pensation  is  received.  But  it  is  a safeguard  to  the  public  as  many  of  the 
socles  tagged  in  this  manner  were  unfit  for  use  and  would  cause  loss  to 
the  farmer  who  weighed  his  grain  over  them. 
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There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  railroad  track  scales 
inspected  over  that  of  last  season.  The  fee  for  each  scale  is  $10.00  and 
this  does  not  nearly  cover  the  cost  of  this  work.  The  scales  are  scattered 
over  the  entire  state,  and  the  cost  to  the  inspoctors  for  railroad  faro 
and  expenses  is  very  heavy.  So  far  the  work  in  this  line  of  scales  has 
not  devo loped  to  any  extent,  the  scales  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany being  the  only  ones  covorod,but  another  season  it  should  bo  carried 
on  more  extensively. 

The  trouble  ovor  woights  in  the  sugar  boot  territory  has  been 
largely  corrected  by  the  scale  testing  department.  Many  complaints  navo 
bomo  from  that  district  regarding  the  weighing  of  beets  over  the  Groat 
Western  Sugar  Beet  Company's  scales.  It  was  learned  that  this  company  and 
also  tho  Holly  Sugar  Company  v/oro  loaning  their  scales  to  the  Ihrraers  for 
weighing  grain  as  well  as  beets.  At  first  the  company  was  hesitant  to 
accept  state  inspection  as  it  employed  scale  men  to  take  care  of  the  work, 
but  after  state  men  had  supervised  the  rebuilding  of  two  scalos,  tho  com- 
pany began  to  show  interost  and  arrangomonts  were  undo  for  tho  department 
to  take  charge  of  the  inspections.  Arrangements  were  also  mado  with  the 
Holly  Sugar  Company  to  do  their  work.  Approximately  100  scales  wore  testod 
for  the  two  companios  and  weighmans'  licenses  were  issued  covering  all 
scalos.  This  procedure  gave  the  farmers  more  confidence  in  weights  and 
eliminated  controversies  with  the  sugar  beet  companies.  Not  one  complaint 
has  come  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  this  season  since  the  scale  work 
has  been  completed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SCALE  WORK  BEGINNING 
DECEMBER  1,1922,  AND  ENDING  DECEMBER  1,1923. 


Number  of  wagon  scales  tested  222 

“ " h°PP«r  11  " 448 

automatic  " jQg 

" Platform  " 242 

„ II  d“»P  " " 639 

grain  testers  " 630 

" . flax  " '•  560 

Other  kinds  of  scales  11  aq 

Number  of  track  scales  " 5 

Total  number  of  scales  tested  29SF 


Number  of  scales  adjusted 
rejected 
1 reinspected 
Scales  tested  under  new  law 
Scales  not  inspected,  but  tagged 
forbidding  the  weighing  of  grain 


412 

155 

33 

200 

75 


STATEMENT  OF  SCALE  WORK  BEGINNING 
DECEMBER  1,1923,  AND  ENDING  DECEMBER  1,1924. 


Number  of  wagon  scales  tested 

11  " hoppor  " " 

" " automatic  " 

11  " platform  " 

" 11  dump  " " 

11  11  grain  testers  11 

" " flax  " » 

" 11  dormant  " 11 

11  11  flour  scales  11 

railroad  track  scales  tested 


321 

441 

141 

198 

610 

587 

38 

19 

10 


2922 


Number  of  scales  adjusted  592 

" „ rejected  16o 

re inspected  144 

Scales  tested  under  new  law  321 

Soales  not  inspected,  but  tagged 
forbidding  the  weighing  of  grain  175 
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Grain  Grades  anil  Inspection  (George  H.Moran, Chief  Inspector) 
Since  August, 1920,  16,474  samples  have  been  tested  for  gr.de  to 
date,  12,817  of  those  were  samples  taken  from  carloads  at  Groat  Falls, and 
3,657  were  samples  received  by  mail  from  formers  and  elevators  throughout 
the  state.  About  95  per  cent  of  theso  samples  were  wheat  and  about  five 
per  cent  of  all  other  grain  evenly  distributed  as  to  number  of  com , oats, 
rye,  barley  and  flax. 

The  quality  of  the  wheat  tested  has  on  the  whole  been  very  high, 
especially  for  the  three  years  1920,1921  and  1922.  The  1923  crop  sufer.d 
in  quality  from  excessive  moisture  throughout  the  growing  season  and  more 
so  during  the  soason  of  harvest.  The  tests  for  this  year's  cr-p  have  not 
yet  been  tabulated  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  vihoat  this 
year  is  of  the  usual  high  standard  produced  in  Montana  and  on  a par  with 
the  crops  of  1920,1921  and  1922. 

Of  the  spring  wheat  tested  for  the  three  year  period,  89  per 
cent  graded  Dark,  the  highest  sub-class  for  this  class  of  wheat.  The  1923 
crop  dropped  to  76  per  cent  Dark.  The  proportion  of  Humber  One  wheat  in 
class  was  about  the  same  over  the  four  yoara,  being  approximately  76 
per  cent.  Ninety  per  cent  of  this  class  of  wheat  tested  59  pounds  or  more 
per  bushel  and  four  samples  tested  64  pounds  per  bushel,  while  the  minimum 
requirement  for  this  class  is  58  pounds  per  bushel  for  Number  One  grade. 

The  amount  of  dockage  represented  by  foul  seed  and  other  foreign  utter  has 
been  low  compared  with  other  states.  The  average  of  the  samples  tested  was 
2 per  cent.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  samples  tested  for  the  three  year  period 
contained  no  assessable  dockage,  and  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  1923  crop 
contained  no  assessable  dockage. 
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Of  thewinter  wheat  tested  for  the  three  year  period  96  p*r  cent 
graded  Dade . The  effect  of  exoo3s  moisturo  was  more  noticsable  with  this 
class  of  wheat  as  the  heavy  rains  occurred  while  it  was  lysing  cut  and 
threshed,  but  had  abated  considerably  before  the  harvest  of  the  spring  grains 
began.  Far  the  three  year  period,  76  per  cent  graded  Humber  One  a nd  35 
per  cent  contained  smut  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  subjected  to  a cash 
discount  when  sold.  Of  the  1923  crop  only  41  per  cent  graded  Jiunher  One 
and  34  per  cent  graded  Smutty.  For  the  three  year  period,  77  per  cent 
tested  more  than  61  pounds  per  bushel,  while  of  the  1923  crop  only  24  per 
cent  tested  more  than  61  pounds  per  bushel.  The  minimum  tost  for  Num >er 
One  v/heat  of  this  class  is  60  pounds.  The  average  dockage  assessed  against 
this  class  of  wheat  was  about  the  6eme  as  that  of  the  spring  wheat  class, 
approximately  2 per  cent  while  about  29  per  cent  contcined  no  assessrble 
dockage. 

During  the  four  yeers  about  the  same  amount  of  mixtures  of  dif- 
ferent classes  and  varieties  have  been  found.  Fifteen  percent  of  all  the 
samples  tostod  contained  mixtures  of  more  than  10  per  cent  and  prcbably  50 
per  cent  contained  some  mixture  ranging  from  1 or  2 per  cent  up  to  50  per 

The  most  noticeable  defects  found  in  our  otherwise  high  quality 
wheat  have  been  smut,  mixtures  of  different  classes,  and  damage  caused  by 
fro3t. 

Wheat  marketing  during  the  past  ton  years  has  undergone  some 
radical  changes.  Little  was  known  ten  years  ago  in  this  state  of  uniform 
grade  rules.  Different  sections  of  the  state  used  different  grade  designa- 
tions anl  these  often  meant  little  in  the  large  market  centers.  With  the 
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advent  of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  and  its  enforcement  through 
Federal  Grain  Supervision,  recognized  grades  came  into  general  usage.  The 
farmer  and  country  buyer  had  hardly  gotten  accustomed  to  trading  on  this 
basis  v/hen  a new  factor  rose  up  in  the  flour  and  bread  making  industries. 

The  demand  began  to  grow  in  the  East  for  flour  of  uniformly  high  strength. 

It  was  found  that  this  was  best  produced  from  high  gluten  or  high  protein 
wheat,  providing, of  course,  that  the  gluten  vas  of  good  quality  judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  elasticity.  First  the  gluten  test  was  applied  by  many  of 
the  mills  which  test  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  protein  tost,  the 
latter  now  being  in  almost  general  use  throughout  the  whole  United  States. 
The  results  of  trading  on  this  basis  at  the  large  terminal  points  soon 
brought  about  a noticeable  reaction  at  country  points.  The  country  buyer 
is  now  confronted  with  two  factors  in  considering  the  value  of  the  wheat 
he  buys.  He  must  have  some  knowledge  of  (1)  the  grade  of  the  wheat  under 
consideration,  and  (2)  the  milling  value  within  each  grade  as  the  range 
of  prices  paid  by  mills  for  wheat  of  the  same  grade  is  at  the  present  time 
very  wide. 

From  the  standpoint  of  strength,  Montana  scores  again  as  our  wheat 
has  proved  to  be  not  only  of  high  quality  from  a grade  standpoint,  but  bIsd 
because  much  of  it  contains  moro  protein  and  gluten  of  high  quality  than 
that  grown  in  other  states.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  on  April  3,1923,  in  its  investigations  of  milling  in  connection  with 
cars  of  whoat  arriving  in  Minneapolis,  that  of  47  oars  originating  in  Mon- 
tana the  range  of  protein  found  was  from  13.54  per  oent  to  15.49  per  oent 
and  sold  at  premiums  ranging  from  18  to  22  cents  per  bushel.  From  South 
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Dakota,  44  cars  ranging  from  11.69  per  cent  to  12.74  per  cent  sold  at 
premiums  ranging  from  1 to  5 cents;  from  North  Dakota,  50  oars  ranging  from 
11.48  per  cent  to  14.25  per  cent  protein  sold  at  premiums  ranging  from  1 
to  7 cents;  and  6 cars  from  Minnesota  in  protein  from  11,91  per  ceirt  to 
12.71  per  cent  sold  at  premiums  ranging  from  3 to  5 cents. 

As  the  marketing  of  wheat  is  now  carried  on,  the  judgment  of  qual- 
ity is  made  by  considering  both  the  grade  and  the  protein.  The  grade  deter- 
mines the  condition  and  certain  physical  factors  a3  to  quality  and  is  used 
principally  as  a working  basis  for  arriving  at  a premium  or  discount.  In 
other  words,  if  the  wheat  is  not  of  standard  Number  One  Dark  quality  is 
subject  to  a discount  and  the  premium,  if  any,  is  determined  from  the  pro- 
tein content.  That  v/hich  applies  to  Number  One  wheat  applies  also  to  off 
grade  wheat  in  the  Dark  sub-class  to  a lesser  degreo,  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  considerable  range  in  quality  in  each  numerical  grade. 

For  the  fiscal  yoar  ending  Juno  30,1924,  046  samples  wore  tested 
at  Great  Falls  for  protein.  It  is  very  probable  that  had  we  not-  been  de- 
layed until  late  in  the  crop  season  in  beginning  operations,  at  least  two 
thousand  more  would  havo  boen  tested.  Since  July  1st  this  year  to  date, 

2,391  protein  tests  have  been  made,  making  a total  of  3,237  since  the  equip- 
ment was  installed  in  October ,1923.  Tho  results  this  year  have  not  yet  boen 
tabulated,  but  indications  are  that  the  everago  protein  for  spring  will  be 
1 per  cent  higher  this  year  than  last,  and  that  the  average  protein  for 
winter  wheat  will  be  lower  this  year.  Last  year  the  highest  average  protein 
from  any  one  station  of  all  samples  tested  was  Collins, Montana,  14.6  per  cent 
Kremlin, Fort  Benton,  Dutton, Tunis  and  Carter  following,  all  of  these  stations 
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showing  an  average  of  14.1  per  cent  or  better.  The  lowest  average  pro-*-  in 
from  all  samples  tested  from  one  station  was  Vaughn, Montana , with  12.16 
per  cent,  Tho  total  range  for  the  whole  state  was  Valior  low  with  10.37 
per  cent  and  Collins  high  with  16.7  per  cent.  The  spring  wheat  analysed 
higher  than  the  winter  on  the  average.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  spring 
wheat  semplos,  and  45  per  cent  of  the  winter  wheat  samples  tested  more 
than  13  por  cent  protein.  Some  samples  this  yoar  havo  tostod  as  high  as 
19  por  cont  and  othors  as  low  as  9 per  cent. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  a laboratory  at  Great  Falls  for  handling 
work  of  this  naturo,  little  noed  bo  said.  There  has  been  a stoady  ar.i 
narked  inorease  in  the  use  of  tho  facilities  provided.  For  1920,  2,194 
samples  were  tested  for  grade;  in  1921,  2,963  samples  tested  for  grade; 
in  1922,  3,747  samples  tested  for  grade;  in  1923,  4,850  samples  tested 
for  grade  and  846  samples  tested  for  protein, and  to  date  of  tho  1924  crop, 
2,720  samples  havo  been  testod  for  grade  and  2,391  for  protein,  \7ith  the 
ever  increasing  crop  of  v/heat  raised  in  Montana,  and  the  probability  that 
the  yield  will  reach  one  hundred  million  bushels  within  the  next  ten  years, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  more  need  each  year 
of  a grain  testing  department,  and  that  this  work  will  continuo  to  be 
self-supporting. 
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REPORT  OF  GREAT  FALLS  GRAIN  1 15 PEC TI ON. 


November  30,  1922.  November  30,  1923. 


1922  Car  Inspection  Samplo  Insp. 


Ro-Insp.  Protoins  Miso. 


Total 


Doo.  364 
Jan.  221 
Fob.  190 

Mi  r . 300 
April  173 
May  183 
Juno  192 
July  98 
Aug.  182 
Sopt.  613 
Oot.  599 
Nov.  544 


53 

66 

40 

51 

44 

40 

7 

5 

80 

307 

229 

146 


3 

5 


3 

4 


$371.75 
$12.50  344,25 

17.67  305.17 

22.98  452. £3 

15.07  270.32 

2.25  269.00 

245.25 

6.25  134.50 

1.35  290.85 

15.50  1012.00 

126  21.00  1073.50 
133  1.00  925.00 


Tgq— $1 1 5Tyr$5694 , 32 


1923 

1924 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Vat  . 
April 
Kay 
Juno 
July 
AUg. 
Sopt. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Novombor  30,  1923.  Novorabor  30.  1924 


298  54  1 

211  24  12 

350  41  10 

230  40  5 

222  31  2 

234  27  2 

224  22  1 

142  23  1 

373  109  4 

713  182  9 

570  218  1 

300  75 


110  6.65  531.65 

61  6.00  372.75 

99  7.50  594.75 

86  6.25  419.75 

50  32.50  387.25 

112  27.00  455.75 

69  35.00  402.50 

57  23.70  277.45 

474  34.65  1064.65 

834  43.75  1923.50 

711  20.98  1609.98 

315  40.70  786.95 


Toiol  3867  846  48  2978  S284.68  $8826,93 


Last  ton  days  of  Novoraber  1924  estimated. 
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DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE. 


William  L.  Shovell,  Chief  . » Missoula. 

Laura  B.  Ellithorp,  Clerk  ...  Missoula. 

R.  0.  Young,  Inspector Hamilton. 

# Ed  Fox,  Inspector  Missoula. 

J.  A.  Fossum,  Chief  Quarantine  Officer.  . Butte. 

j'f  Roy  Roush,  Inspector Kalispell. 

ir  R.  E.  Bancroft,  Inspector  ........  Billings. 

# - Part  time  only. 


The  pact  tw#  years  have  been  exceptionally  hard  on  the  fruit 
growing  industry  of  Montana.  Sterting  in  the  season  of  1923  with  pros- 
pects of  a full  crop  a series  of  hall  storms  striking  both  the  Flathead 
and  Bitter  Root  districts  during  the  month  of  August  reduced  the  crop 
by  at  least  50  per  cent.  Again,  the  season  of  192-1  conditions  inci- 
cated  an  exceptionally  good  crop  but  on  Juno  6th  the  heaviest  producing 
area  of  tho  Bittor  Root  valley  experienced  a freeze.  Temperature 
dropped  to  17  rjid  remained  below  freezing  for  7 hours,  resulting  in  a 
total  loss  of  the  apple  crop  in  the  heaviest  producing  districts  south 
of  Victor,  With  the  prospect  of  a 1,000  car  apple  orop  It  dropped  to 
125  car  basis.  In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  conditions,  howevor,  we 
have  maintained  our  market  in  the  east  and  are  in  a position  second  to 
none  on  the  apple  market  of  the  world.  New  York.  As  an  indication  of 
the  position  of  the  Montana  McIntosh  on  the  Now  York  market  Trill  state 
that  tho  average  price  of  the  Washington  Extra  Fancy  and  Fancy  Deli- 
cious on  the  New  York  market  in  1923  was  32.56,  whereas  the  price  for 
the  Combination  Extra  Fancy  and  Fancy  Montana  McIntosh  was  02.78. 

This  season  the  Washington  Delicious  is  slightly  ahead  owing  to  the 


fact  that  there  is  a largo  crop  of  oastorn  McIntosh  and  a light  crop  of 
Washington  Dolicious  with  no  Delicious  in  tho  eastern  sections,  honco  q 
shortage  of  this  variety, 

Marketing  of  Fruit.  The  fact  that  the  McIntosh  is  being  plantod 
oxtonsivoly  in  tho  oast  has  aroused  the  Dopartmont  to  tho  necessity  of 
finding  and  encouraging  othor  markets.  An  examination  of  tho  retail 
stores  throughout  tho  stato  showod  that  Montana  is  not  consuming  Montana 
apploe  but  apples  of  low  grade  from  our  neighboring  western  states.  With 
the  object  in  mind  of  developing  our  home  market  for  our  home  product, 
and  having  tho  active  co-oporatiim  of  tho  Butte  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Dopartmont  assisted  in  staging  an  Apple  Show  in  Butte  in  the  fall  of  1923, 
This  was  repeated  tho  present  season,  and  in  addition  a display  of  Flat- 
head  fruit  was  exhibited  at  Great  Falls,  Those  shows  differed  from  the 
ordinary  exhibits  such  as  aro  found  at  fairs  in  that  they  were  composed 
of  stock  of  our  commercial  grades.  Wo  feel  this  movement  is  a distinct 
success  and  will  load  to  a greater  demand  for  our  home  grown  apples. 

Montana's  f;uit  growing  industry  is  now  being  built  on  a solid 
basis.  In  tho  oarly  days  of  orchard  dovelopmont  many  varieties  wore 
plantod  that  did  not  come  up  to  expectations.  At  the  present  timo  there 
are  no  now  plantings  boing  sot  out  but  a movement  is  undor  way  toward  tho 
elimination  of  tho  undesirable  varieties  and  tho  roplanting  of  McIntosh, 
which  is  really  our  only  commercial  apple, 

Tho  advent  of  two  canneries  in  the  Bitter  Root  valloy  has  stim- 
ulated the  planting  of  sour  cherries  but  the  growers  are  going  slowly  and 
feeling  their  way.  In  the  Charlos  district,  south  of  Hamilton,  there  his 
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been  planted  a considerable  strawberry  acreage.  This  has  now  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  with  the  advent  of  a pre-cooling  plant  at  Hamilton 
this  year  the  berries  are  being  successfully  marketed  in  the  east. 

Insect  Pest3  and  Diseases.  The  growers  begin  to  realize  that 
insect  pest  and  disease  control  is  rapidly  becoming  the  determining  factor 
between  success  and  failure  in  fruit  growing.  Satisfactory  methods,  how- 
ever, have  been  worked  out  for  the  control  of  all  of  our  insect  pests. 

Abandoned  Orchards.  There  is  a distinct  menace  to  the  apple 
growers  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  in  the  abandoned  orchards  through- 
out this  section.  These  abandoned  orchards  are  not  the  result  of  failure 
of  the  industry  but  merely  the  result  of  tho  orchard  boom  of  1908  - 1912 , 
for  during  these  years  thousands  of  acres  of  land  were  planted  to  fruit 
trees,  where,  from  almost  every  standpoint  of  fundamental  orcharding, 
trees  should  not  have  been  planted. 

In  order  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the  situation  in  regard  to 
the  abandoned  orchards  the  Department  has  practioally  completed  an  orchard 
survey.  This  survey  showed  between  five  and  3ix  thousand  acres  planted  in 
the  Bitter  Root  and  now  abandoned,  and  leaving  approximately  nn  equal 
acreage  to  be  cared  for.  These  abandoned  traots  are  for  the  most  part 
owned  by  non-residents  but  are  adjacent  to  and  adjoining  many  good  or- 
chards. It  is  merely  increasing  evidence  that  non-resident  agriculture 
is  not  successful.  The  danger  of  this  situation  is  that  these  abandoned 
orchards  are  not  being  sprayed  and  are  the  harbor  for  insect  pests  and 
diseases  of  all  sorts.  The  Department  has  the  authority  to  condemn  and 
order  the  destruction  of  these  tracts  and  in  case  the  owner  does  not  pull 
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the  trees  the  Department  is  authorized  to  pull  and  destroy  the  trees  add- 
ing the  cost  of  the  work,  plus  a 25  per  cent- penalty,  as  a lion  or  tax 
upon  the  property.  The  difficulty  lies  in  Ivok  of  funds,  it  costs  approx- 
imately §5.00  per  a0rQ  to  destroy  these  treos  and  in  most  casos  this  prop- 
erty is  already  delinquent  tax  proporty  and  we  have  a revolving  fund  in 
theory  only.  This  situation  is  really  the  most  serious  factor  that t he 
fruit  grower  of  western  Montana  has  to  contend  with  at  the  present  time. 

The  Departmont  in  an  effort  to  handle  this  situation  cut  down 
the  inspection  force  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  from  3 men  on  full  time  to 
1*  fi6urine  that  the  money  thus  saved  could  be  spent  on  abandoned  orchard 
eradication.  Since  this  reduction  was  made,  howevor,  the  loss  of  the 
fruit  orop  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  for  2 yoars  seriously  cut  into  our 
departmental  r evenue  so  there  has  been  no  surplus  to  spend  or  this  work. 

Our  suggestions  for  the  remedy  of  this  situation  will  be  taken  up  under  the 
heading  of  recommendations. 

Inspection.  Our  apple  and  potato  inspection  and  grade  standard- 
ization has  teen  oonducted  very  much  as  in  the  past,  continuing  our  .-joint 
state  and  federal  agreement  under  v/hich  all  state  inspectors  are  licensed 
as  federal  inspeotsrs  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economios.  The 
service  has  maintained  the  high  ster.dsrd  of  Montana  products  offered  upon 
the  markets. 

Until  this  season  the  Department  has  maintained  some  twenty-five 
to  thirty  inspectors  working  on  a foe  basis  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  thoir  duty  consisting  in  inspecting  incoming  fruit  and  nursery 
stock.  A trip  over  the  state  showed  that  in  many  cases  this  work  did  not 
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serve  any  useful  purpose  and  in  a majority  of  cases  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  qualified  men  at  the  different  points  so  the  work  had  developed 
into  nothing  more  or  less  than  a fee  collecting  agency.  In  March,  1923, 
this  service  was  discontinued  and  inspectors  maintained  only  at  points 
where  there  was  a fruit  industry  to  protect  and  at  points  where  a real 
demand  existed  on  the  part  of  the  trade.  With  the  exception  of  possibly 
Great  Falls  there  has  been  no  real  reason  for  resuming  the  inspection 
service. 

quarantines.  Montana  i6  now  enforcing  its  four  principal  quaran- 
tines, the  alfalfa  weevil,  tuber  moth  and  eelworm,  blister  rust,  and  the 
barberry.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  to  date  Montana  is  free  from 
these  pests  and  diseases  and  that  the  plantings  of  the  harmful  barberry 
are  considerably  reduced.  Montana  is  one  of  the  few  states  against  which 
there  are  no  quarantines  by  other  states. 

In  addition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  regular  quarantine  meas- 
ures, the  advent  of  the  Foot  and  Mouth  disease  outbreak  in  California 
placed  an  additional  burden  upon  our  force.  Fruits  and  vegetables  shipped 
frem  California  were  admitted  into  this  state  only  when  accompanied  by  a 
state  or  federal  certificate  certifying  that  the  shipment  did  not  orig- 
inate in  a Foot  and  Mouth  disease  infected  area.  This  necessitated  keeping 
a very  tight  check  on  all  shipments.  Montana,  however,  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  that  we  have  only  one  .nain  point  of  entrance  from  California 
with  practically  all  ohipments  into  the  state  from  California  moving 
through  Eutfce. 

City  Plantings.  An  entirely  new  phase  of  our  work  has  developed 
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this  past  ....on,  that  is  ths  question  of  insect  post  dlsea!ie  0<jntrol 
in  the  city  fruit  and  ornamental  plantings.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1923 
the  Department  received  a request  for  assistance  from  the  City  of  Butte  to 
combat  the  red  spider  on  their  shade  and  ornamental  plantings.  The  demand 
coming  at  a time  after  the  spraying  season  for  the  fruit  grower  was  over 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  send  a machine  to  Butte  and  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  J.  A.  Possum  and  Mr.  R.  c.  Young,  of  our  inspection  force, 
considerable  experimental  work  was  done.  This  work  was  in  cooperation 
with  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  committee  of  the  City  Council.  A similar 
call  for  assistance  has  been  received  from  Kalispell,  Helena,  Great  Falls, 
and  Missoula.  The  Department  has  taken  the  stand  that  the  spraying  of 
city  trees  is  not  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  while 
we  are  very  glad  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  the  work  itself  is  the 
function  of  the  city  government.  The  Deportment  can  bo  actively  inter- 
ested only  under  one  condition , and  that  is  in  the  case  of  city  trees  be- 
coming infected  or  infested  with  disease  and  insect  posts  which  are  ad- 
jacent to  and  a menace  to  the  horticultural  or  agricultural  interests  of 
the  state.  This  is  a matter  of  state  wide  interest  end  will  be  discussed 
further  under  the  head  of  recommendations. 

Orchard  Service.  During  the  past  two  years  our  inspectors  have 
been  active  in  the  enforcement  of  our  laws  pert.ining  to  horticulture. 

Our  various  quarantine  measures  hove  been  enforced  and  the  inspectors 
have  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  upon  all  matters  dealing  with  orchard 
management  and  insect  pest  and  disease  control.  Condemnation  notices  have 
been  served  on  some  1500  acres,  and  in  addition  300  acres  have  been  pulled 
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by  the  Department,  and  approximately  600  acres  pulled  os  a result  of  our 
condemnation. 

From  tine  to  tine  meetings  have  been  held  at  different  points 
throughout  the  state  at  which  topics  of  interest  to  fruit  and  potato 
growers  have  been  discussed.  V7e  have  endeavored  to  stimulate  the  market 
demand  for  home  products  through  the  medium  of  our  Apple  Shows  at  Butte 
and  Great  Falls.  We  have  co-operated  with  the  Montana  Experiment  Station 
in  conducting  their  work  at  the  Station  at  Corvallis  and  have  endeavored 
in  every  way  possible  to  assist  the  fruit  growers  in  the  solution  of  all 
their  problems. 

Detailed  Inspection  Report.  Cn  the  following  pages  it*.  itemized 
the  inspection  work  done  by  the  Division  of  Horticulture  since  July  1, 
1922  to  and  inclusive  of  October  30,  1924.  Much  of  this  work  is  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  various  quarantines  and  is  aimed 
toward  the  protection  of  Montana  plant  life  from  pests  and  diseas  , that 
are  exacting  heavy  tolls  in  other  states. 
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JULY  T.,  1922  TO  AND  INCLUDING  JUNE  30,  1923, 
FRUIT  INSPECTED 


Apples 

Pears 

Peaches 

Pluna-prunes 

Cherries 

Apricots 

Quinces 

Oranges 

Lome ns 

Grapes 

Grapefruit 

Nectarines 


Total 


Total  No.  Carloads 
Fees 


No. 


Boxes. 


395,802 
33,267 
101,721 
30.;  721 
5,716 
6,245 
67 
39,615 
21,757 
133,523 
7,575 

50 

776,02  3 

1,226 

87,351.35 


FRUIT  CONDEMNED 


Class  Class  Class  Class  Class  Class  Tot-1 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


Apples 

Pears 

Potatoes 

Peaches 

Strawberries 


3555  42 

218  4 


3773  r 


19  110  3726 

222 

25  25 

4 4 

200  200 

12 n 

TSS  25  no  4109 


Class  1.  Coddling  Moth. 
Class  2 . Soab. 

Class  3.  San  Jose  Scale. 


Class  4.  Quarantine  #7-Alfalfa  Weevil. 
Class  5.  Quarantine  #6-Tuber  Moth. 
Class  6.  Under  Grade. 


Notej  Inspection  service  discontinued  March  1,  1923  at  all 
points  except  Butte,  Helena,  Kalispell,  Billings, 
Missoula,  and  Bitter  Root  Valley  points. 
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JULY  1,  1922  TO  AM)  INCLUDING  JUNE  30,  1923, 
NURSERY  STOCK  INSPECTED 


No.  Plants 


Apples  6, >190 

Pears  568 

Peaches  U35 

Plums -Prunes  1,510 

Cherries  ll.ise 

Apricots  45 

Quinoes  5 

Grapes  593 

Strawberries  6£,5cL 

Blackberries  1^904 

Raspberries  8,951 

Currants  632 

Gooseberries  606 

Roots  - 78 

Seedlings  23,404 

Shade  6,564 

Ornamentals  20,335 

Evergreens  212 

Miscellaneous  3,'438 

1S1 ,2  39 

No.  car  lot3  2 

pees  $356.19 


NURSERY  STOCK  CONDEMNED. 

Root  Crown  Fungus  Blight  Rose  Totals 
Gall  Gall  Gall 

Apples  31  4 

Raspberries  11  2 

Ro6ee  1 20  21 

Cherries  1 i 

4 2 1 1 20  28 

Note:  Inspection  service  discontinued  Uaroh  1,  1923  at 

all  points  except  Butte,  Helena,  Kalispell,  Billings, 
Missoula  and  Bitter  Root  Valley  points. 
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JULY  1,  192".  TO  AND  INCLUDING  JUNE  30,  1924. 
FRUIT  INSPECTED 


7ariety  IIP.  BoXQ3 


Applos  224  106 

Toar'  15.466 

PoQohos  70  0Q2 

Pluma-Prunoa  22  279 

Chorrios  '400 

Apricots  3 >039 

Quincos  ’ 123 

Orangos  47,064 

Lomons  jg  701 

Grapos  183  '079 

Grapefruit  253 

Miscellaneous  2 Q66 

Total  601 ,280 

Total  No.  Carloads  686 

Foos  Collootod  £3  Q33 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES  CONDEMNED 


Class  Class  Class  Class 

12  3 4 


Applos 

Poar3 

Orangos 

Chorrios 

Poaohos 

Apricots 

Plums 

Figs 

Cantaloupes 

Potatoos 

Misc.Vogotablos 


2282  21  1022  1 

3 167 

8 

18 


2 

13 

47 

..  9 

22S?  155  1022  I07- 


Class  1.  Coddling  Moth. 

Class  2.  Oystor  Sholl  Scalo. 

Class  3.  Scab. 

Class  4.  Quarantino-Foot  and  Mouth  Disoaso. 


Totals 


3326 

170 


18 

4 

4 

1 

2 

13 

47 

9 

750? 
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JULY  1,  1923  TO  AND  INCLUDING  JUNE  30,  1924. 


Apples 

Poors 

Poaches 

Plums -Prune s 

Cherries 

Aprioots 

Quincos 

Strawberries 

Grapes 

Blaokborrios 

Raspborrios 

Currants 

Goosoborrios 

Shade 

Ornamentals 

Evorgreons 

Grafts 

Soodlings 

Miscellaneous 


NURSERY  STOCK  INSPECTION 


Total 


No.  Plants 


5,619 

117 

89 

896 

4,372 

30 

7 

26,630 
393 
1,050 
4,227 
1,302 
213 
9 ,244 
17,562 
97 

2,008 

10,840 

511 


Number  oarlots  inspectod 


$257.98 


NURSERY  STOCK  CONDEMNED 

Claes  Claoo  Claoe  Clao3  Class  Class  TotalgT 
1 2 3 4 6 6 


Shado  3 5 

Roses  i 

Poors  1 

Currants 

Ornamentals 

Cut  Flcwors 

Total  3 I 5 r 


16 


1 

35 

17 

1 65“ 


8 

17 

1 

1 

35 

17 

“7 T 


Class  1.  Fungus. 
Class  2,  Root  Gall. 
Class  3.  Soalo. 


Class  4.  Blight. 

Class  5.  Quarantine  #8-Blistor  Rust. 
Class  6.  Quarantine  -Foot  and  Mouth 
Disoaso. 


JULY  1,  1924  TO  AND  INCLUDING  OCTOBER  30,  1924. 
FRUIT  INSPECTED 


No 


Boxes 


Apples 

Pears 

Peaches 

Plums-Prunes 

Apr loots 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Grapes 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


40.211 

10,539 

43,071 

12,463 

2,315 

10,522 

3,807 

150,941 

3-0 

2797474 


Total  No.  Cerloads 


269 


Fees 


$1,460.75 


Apples 

Pears 

Peaches 

Lemons 

Grapes 

Pineapples 

Figs 

Vegetables 

Total 


FRUIT  CONDEMNED 

Class  Class 

1 2 

3954  1513 

2268 


"5954  378T 


Class  Totals 

3 

1 5468 

5 5 

4 2272 

7 7 

1 1 

2 2 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

"23  7758 


Class  1.  Coddling  Moth. 

Class  2.  Quarantine  #7-Alfalfa  Weevil. 

Class  3.  Quarantine-Foot  and  Meath  Disease. 

No  nursery  stock  inspectod  or  condemned  during  this  poriod. 
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DIVISION  OF  LABOR  AND  PUBLICITY 


Louis  A,  Cempbell,  Chief, 

Barbara  A.  Scharr,  Clerk, 

Land  Settlement.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  Montana 
can  expeot  to  see  new  settlers  turning  their  attention  to  this  state 
looking  for  a possible  place  to  buy  a farm  home  or  to  rent.  The  drift 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities  that  has  been  so  pronounced  during  the  past 
few  years  has  practically  stopped  in  1924.  it  is  reasonable  to  expeot 
that  the  tide  will  swing  the  other  way  before  long.  The  national  agri- 
cultural situation  is  clearing  up.  Farmers'  sons,  farm  renters  and  far- 
mers who  have  been  forced  to  sell  out  in  eastern  states  will  be  looking 
for  new  homes,  Montana  has  the  advantage  to  attract  them  if  they  can 
learn  of  the  facts,  because  they  will  be  that  class  of  people  who  have 
only  a small  amount  of  capital  and  will  need  to  start  under  conditions 
where  their  capital,  experience,  and  possibly  other  resources  oan  oe  em- 
ployed to  the  fullest  advantage. 

How  many  of  these  people  will  be  finally  attracted  to  Montana 
will  depend  a great  deal  on  the  attitude  of  the  state  toward  solving  the 
land  settlement  problem  with  which  Montana  is  confronted,  and  the  compe- 
titive service  this  state  will  have  to  offer  new  settlers  when  compared 
to  the  service  of  other  states.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  fac- 
ing an  increasing  scarcity  of  land  resources  has  been  obscured  during  the 
last  few  years  because  this  country  has  temporarily  over-expanded  for 
export  production  at  a time  when  the  expected  demand  for  our  products 


did  not  materialize  as  fully  as  had  boon  expected,  and  duo  to  the  fact 
that  t to  have  been  cutting  our  timber  from  a storod  supply.  But  our  over 
expansion  for  export  is  being  gradually  offset  by  adjustments  in  acreages 
devoted  to  export  products  and  by  our  increasing  population.  As  for  our 
timber  resources , we  are  outting  from  our  timber  supply  ten  times  as  fast 
as  we  are  grcuing  it.  An  artiole  in  the  1923  Yearbook  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the  statement  that  under  the  most 
conservative  estimates  of  adjustments  to  changing  conditions  we  will  need 
to  increase  our  land  in  harvested  crops  and  improved  pasture  by  at  least 
forty  million  acres  during  the  next  twenty  five  years,  that  this  increase 
can  be  expected  to  come  from  threo  olasses  of  land:  the  heavy  cut  over 
soils  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States;  the  lighter  soils  of  our 
more  humid  regions,  and  the  host  of  the  land  in  our  semi-arid  territory. 
Further  analysis  of  the  problem  from  a national  standpoint  indioates  the 
increasing  need  of  getting  our  farm  lands  in  the  uses  for  whioh  th^y  are 
best  adapted,  that  is  for  harvested  crops,  pasture,  or  growing  our  noedou 
timber  supply.  Promiscuous  and  misdirected  settlement  and  development  of 
now  lands  ha3  continually  led  to  attempts  to  farm  lands  which  vere  not 
suitable  for  such  purposes  or  to  develop  new  land  through  drainage  or  irri- 
gation projects  where  the  oosts  made  suoh  projects  eoonomioally  unsound. 

The  reason  for  reviewing  these  facts  at  this  time  is  because 
they  have  such  a direct  bearing  on  the  land  settlement  problems  of  Mont- 
ana. Among  other  things  they  indioato  that:  there  is  a growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  National  and  State  cooperation  in  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  settlement  of  now  land;  that  in  spite  of  this  each  state  has 


advantages  and  that  there  will  be  keen  competition  among  states  for  new 
settlers;  and  that  the  states  which  faoe  this  problem  squarely  now  will 
have  the  best  opportunity  to  attract  new  settlers  and  place  them  under 
conditions  where  their  success  and  permanency  is  reasonably  assured,  which 
later  would  mean  a strong  step  forward  in  the  development  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  that  state  along  safe  linerf,  and  the  employment  of  the  land  for 
purposes  for  which  it  is  most  economically  adapted. 

Other  states  have  long  recognized  this  need  and  many  of  them 
have  advanced  far  beyond  Montana  in  meeting  the  situation,  California, 
Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Michigan  are  among  those  having  regular- 
ly organized  immigration  and  colonization  departments  looking  toward  the 
needs  of  new  settlers,  Their  activities  have  met  with  varying  success  de- 
pending somewhat  on  the  plans  followed,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  safe  to  say 
all  of  them  have  accomplished  constructive  results  and  the  work  is  recog- 
nized as  of  increasing  importance. 

Recognizing  the  need  in  Montana  for  more  people,  qualified  by 
experience,  training  and  capital  to  succeed,  and  in  view  of  the  facts  men- 
tioned above,  a Land  Settlement  Congress  was  called  in  Helena  in  the  spring 
of  1924  to  consider  all  phases  of  the  problem,  and  to  make  recoircnendations . 
This  Congress  represented  all  of  the  various  organizations  and  institu- 
tions of  the  state  interested  in  her  welfare  and  development.  The  Congress 
recommended  the  development  of  a sc, vice  in  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture , Labor  and  Industry  that  would  consolidate  the  efforts  of  every 
public  and  private  agenoy  in  ?fontana  on  a definite  and  state-wide  program 
of  land  settlement,  and  that  a conmittee  be  appointed  to  advise,  co-relate 
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and  aid  in  carrying  forward  such  a program.  Responsibility  for  carry- 
ing out  the  work  of  the  department  as  so  recommended  has  been  placed  with 
the  Division  of  Land  Settlement,  Labor  and  Publicity.  The  committee  has 
been  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Montana  State  College  who  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  congress. 

This  conmittee  is  now  known  as  the  State  Land  Settlement  Ad- 
visory Board,  Its  members  are: 

W.  S,  McCormack,  Kalispell,  representing  the  Farm  Loan  Asso- 
ciations , 

R.  T7,  Buell,  Boreman,  representing  the  Montana  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

77  • L.  Stockton,  Clarkston,  representing  the  Montana  State  Farm 

Bureau. 

’7.  J.  Hopper,  Joliet,  representing  the  Montana  Farmers'  Union. 

J.  L.  Humphrey,  Great  Falls,  representing  the  Montana  Farm 
Mortgage  Bankers'  Association. 

R.  M . Reynolds,  Lewistown,  representing  the  Montana  Real  Estate 
Dealers'  Association. 

U.  A,  Selvidge , Billings,  representing  the  Montana  Development 
Association, 

The  status  of  the  board  is  at  present  advisory.  They  do  ->ot 
have  control  over  the  activities  of  any  organizations  other  than  that  of 
exposing  misrepresentations  or  unfair  statements  through  giving  it  gener- 
al publicity.  They  serve  without  pay, giving  their  services  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  need  of  the  state , and  an  unselfish  interest  in  the 
future  welfare  of  Montana. 

The  Board  has  held  two  meetings  which  have  resulted  in  perma- 
nent organization  and  the  following  specific  recommendations  for  a land 
settlement  program.  An  advisory  committee  of  from  five  to  seven  mombe-s 
to  be  appointed  in  every  oounty  in  the  state.  Such  committees  to  investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  Board  upon  all  colo?ti2ation  or  land  settlement 
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projects  for  their  county,  Each  member  shall  be  available  for  the  indivi- 
dual settlor  as  a reliable  source  of  information  and  shall  also  assist  the 
Focrd  in  gathering  necessary  information.  For  ans?fe-ir~  -'.rv fries  from 
prospective  settlers  a scries  of  letters  shall  be  prepared  by  the  various 
state  institutions  which  can  be  mailed  direct  from  the  land  s - ttlemor.t 
office,  these  letters  to  be  followed  by  informational  letters  from  the 
verious  county  advisory  committees.  The  hoard  also  recommends  concentra1- 
ing  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  all  work  having  to  do  with  land 
settlement;  a continuation  of  the  county  soil  surveys  looking  toward  a 
lend  classification  in  Montana;  and  the  appropriation  of  necessary  funds 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  the  permanent  develop- 
ment of  a land  settlement  program. 

Labor  Activities.  Labor  activities  of  the  department  include 
the  supervision  of  state  child  labor  lnws , direction  of  free  employment 
offices,  arbitrating  wage  claims,  and  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Free  Employment  Service  in  collecting  reports  and  handling  employment  ac- 
tivities i.i  the  state,  particularly  us  x-*  spp  xa.  tr  r.i.r  ■ :t  labor. 

Practically  the  administration  of  child  labor  laws  is  limited 
to  the  collection  of  school  census  from  county  sohool  superintendents. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  to  make  any  investigations  nor  oarry  out  many 
definite  planned  activities  in  this  field.  The  census  records  are  kept 
on  file  in  the  department  and  whenever  questions  arise  as  to  the  age  of 
a child  who  might  be  seeking  employment  in  industries  other  than  farming 
a certificate  of  the  ohild1 s age  is  issued.  This  certificate  must  bo 
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presented  to  the  employer  who  signs  and  returns  the  same  to  the  de par* rent 
for  reccrd.  During  the  post  two  years  twenty-eight  such  certifies?  have 
been  issued. 

The  state  now  has  ten  free  employment  agencies  maintained  by 
the  following  cities  and  towns:  Hnmilton,  Lewistown,  Butte,  Great  Fails, 
Kalispall,  Livingston,  Billings,  Missoula,  Bozeman  and  Moccasin. 

These  offices  are  required  to  report  each  month  to  tne  depart- 
ment giving  a general  summary  of  labor  conditions  and  the  activities  01 
the  preceding  month.  In  addition  to  reports  from  suoh  sources,  county 
agents  and  commercial  olub  secretaries  send  in  regular  monthly  reports  on 
labor  conditions.  These  are  summarized  and  sent  out  for  general  publicity 
Such  reports  are  of  particular  value  in  handling  the  harvest  labor  needs 
and  in  distributing  the  labor  supply  over  the  state  where  the  demands  are 
heaviest.  The  activities  of  free  employment  offices  have  proven  to  be  of 
real  value  to  Montana,  and  the  fact  that  the  offices  are  being  use  is 
indicated  by  the  fcllowinz  figures.  Daring  the  past  two  years  twelve  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  requests  for  work  have  been  registered; 
five  thousand  six  hundrod  and  eighty-three  requests  for  "help  wanted"  hove 
been  registered.  Four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  male  apolicants 
and  seven  hundred  and  sevonty-eix  female  applicants  have  been  referred  to 
positions  of  which  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  male  and  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  female  have  vsen  definitely  placed. 

The  department  has  received  forty  wage  claims  involving  a total 
of  Seven  Thousand  One  Hundred  One  Dollars  and  Fifty-three  cents 
(.'7101,53),  Many  of  these  claims  are  iust,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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labor  laws  of  the  state  do  not  permit  this  department  of  labor  to  bring 
any  action  in  the  matter  of  such  adjustments  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  do  much.  As  a general  policy  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to 
try  to  reach  a mutual  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  parties  involved 
in  the  disputes  and  get  them  to  make  an  amicable  settlement.  Most  of  the 
claims,  however,  ccme  from  migratory  labor  and  ether  than  the  advise 
that  can  he  given  them  relative  to  the  protection  they  have,  little  else 
is  usually  a'complished.  Usually  if  a satisfactory  adjustment  is  made 
the  contending  parties  never  notify  che  department  and  as  a consequence 
no  definite  record  is  available  as  to  the  amount  of  claims  that  have  1.  an 
col lected. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Free  Employment 
Service  the  chief  of  the  department  of  labor  carries  the  title  of  Fed- 
eral Director  and  for  correspondence  dealing  directly  with  employment 
work  of  this  character  is  entitled  to  the  franking  privilege.  In  'ddi- 
tion  the  department  is  furnished  a full  time  stenographer  by  the  Federal 
Service,  Regular  monthly  reports  are  forwarded  the  United  States  agency 
dealing  with  industrial,  farming,  and  labor  conditions.  During  the  har- 
vest season  the  department  furnished  this  year  offices  at  Great  Fall3, 
Hainville,  and  Billings  either  through  the  regular  free  employment  of- 
fices or  by  renting  spaoe  for  the  time  needed,  Those  offices  were  used 
by  the  harvest  labor  bureau  agents  of  tho  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice, The  Federal  department  also  maintained  a corps  of  trained  field 
m8n  in  the  state  to  assist  in  directing  migratory  labor.  By  means  of 
•-his  organization  and  the  offices  of  the  service  maintained  in  adjoining 
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Btotcs  plenty  of  men  were  available  to  hande  the  harvest  of  farm  crops 
without  any  losses.  Field  offices  so  established  were  in  direct  daily 
touch  with  county  agents,  commercial  clubs  and  Montana  employment  offices 
so  that  as  soon  as  calls  were  rcceivod  for  holp  thoy  could  be  accomodated 
at  once.  The  plans  worked  very  satisfactorily  this  year,  portly  because 
there  w3s  a plentiful  supply  of  men,  but  if  a year  should  come  whon  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  evor  hovo  bumper  crops 
simultaneously  with  Montana  the  system  will  be  severely  taxed  to  moot  the 
demands.  The  need  for  maintaining  some  such  servico  is  therefore  acutoly 
apparent. 

Publicity.  The  publicity  aotivities  of  the  division  have  in- 
cluded: the  publication  of  the  "Montana  Industrial  Pesource  Edition," 
and  Volumes  One  and  Two  of  tho  "Montana  Farm  Review;"  answering  corres- 
pondence and  inquiries  on  Montana  farm  and  tourist  opportunities;  and 
the  "Montana  Month"  advertising  campaign. 

Montana's  Indistrial  Resource  Edition  was  issued  early  in  1923. 
Fight  thousand  copies  we re  printed  and  up  to  date  approximately  three 
thousand  have  been  distributed.  Its  purpose  is  to  present  a picture  of 
the  state  as  it  is  now  and  to  show  the  basio  industrial  and  agricultural 
resources  upon  which  the  future  development  and  possibilities  for  oxpan- 
sion  rest.  It  gives  a statistical  summary  of  Montana  facts  followed  by 
a discussion  of  tho  industrial,  farming  and  stock  raising  possibilities, 
the  geography  of  production,  and  a disoussion  of  Montana  climate.  These 
subjects  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state  as  o whole.  Space 
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is  then  devoted 


The  appendi; 


to  an  analysis  of  9ach  county, 
summary  of  the  fuel  and  onercy  resources,  precious  gems,  minerals,  end 
forest  resources  cf  the  state  with  statistics  of  the  various  lines  of 
production.  This  edition  fills  a long  felt  need  for  authentic  informa- 
tion on  Montana,  and  has  received  wide  distribution.  It  is  now  used  in 
many  of  our  schools  as  a part  of  the  regular  studies  in  geography  and 
requests  have  ccme  from  schools,  libraries,  and  similar  institutions 
from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  Business  concerns  of  this  and  oth- 
er states  refer  to  it  continually,  and  investors  and  prospective  set- 
tlers find  it  of  real  value  in  assisting  them  to  become  fan i liar  with 
Montana  conditions.  Requests  for  copies  ccme  to  the  department  daily. 

The  Montana  Farm  Review  is  issued  yearly.  The  first  volume 
was  printed  in  1923  and  volume  two  in  1924.  It  is  issued  in  cooperation 
with  the  Montana  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service  of  tho  Ur.itad  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  Volume  One  and  ix 
thousand  copies  of  Volume  Two  were  printed.  Volume  One,  the  first  publi- 
cation of  its  kind,  gives  a short  historical  sketch  of  agriculture  in 
Montana  which  is  followed  by  a discussion  and  statistics  on  lands,  irri- 
gation, livestock  and  livestock  products,  crops,  timber,  flour  mills, 
climate,  frost  data,  farm  loan  associations , etc,,  of  the  state.  It  is 
a statistical  analysis  of  Montana  egriculture  from  as  far  back  as  rec- 
ords were  available.  Volume  Two  end  succeeding  vclum.es  will  carry  this 
data  up  to  date  each  year.  Its  purpose  is  to  keep  a record  of  Montana 
agriculture,  to  show  the  development  of  various  phases  and  their  relation 
to  eaoh  other,  to  show  the  trend  of  activities,  and  to  form  a basis  upon 


which  to  lay  plans  t„  futura  developments  of  agriculture  and  other  in- 
dustries. Like  the  Resource  Edition,  the  Pa™  Reviews  have  met  a lone 
felt  need  and  have  received  wide  circulation.  They  are  not  only  used 
continually  by  agricultural  men  and  farm  organisations  but  practically 
every  line  of  Industry  in  Montana  uses  the  Farm  Reviews  for  reference. 
Commercial  organisations,  milling  concerns,  barkers,  real  estate  organ- 
isations, loan  associations,  railroads,  and  many  others  continually  re- 
quest copies.  They  are  of  particular  value  in  meeting  the  needs  for 
information  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  prospective  settlers  on  Montana 


While  these  two  publications  answer  the  need  for  information 
on  the  general  state-wide  agricultural  and  industrial  situation,  they  do 
not  fill  the  need  for  information  on  Montana  scenic  attractions.  It  is 
estimated  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  tourists  came  to 
Montana  during  the  year  of  1024  in  care.  The  touriat  travel  la  a contin- 
ual source  of  Income  to  Montana  huelness  am  gives  promise  of  steadily 
increasing,  Commercial  clubs  and  similar  organisations  distribute  pam- 
phlets on  Montana’s  scenic  attractions  but  thee,  are  all  more  or  less  of 
n local  character.  There  is  need  also  for  an  authentic  road  map  of  the 
state  that  will  give  definite  information  on  the  various  highways  so  that 
a tourist  will  not  have  to  continually  atop  at  .vary  term  for  information. 
* t°“ri’t  •ilti0">  in  scope , will  also  attract  th.  tonri.t  to 

many  beautiful  spots  whieh  he  might  otherwise  overlook.  Such  s pamphlet 
»«s  prepared  by  th.  division  together  with  a revised  road  map  but  due  to 
tho  lack  of  funds  It  was  never  p.bllsh.d. 


Inquiries  received  have  been  of  such  e varied  character  thst 
it  is  difficult  to  give  them  any  specific  classification,  'in  general, 
however , they  have  covered  such  subjects  as  Montana  laws  , and  farm.  i - 
dust-rial,  oil,  mineral,  timber,  irrigation,  and  touriei  rescurte;  f 
this  state.  Tho  publications  mentioned  above,  •while  ansv/oring  tho  de- 
mands for  general  information,  do  not  go  into  sufficient  detail  for  the 
separate  districts  and  counties  of  the  state.  Vfe  ore  not  in  position 
to  give  answers  to  questions  on  the  markets,  schools,  typos  of  farming, 
soils,  irrigation  possibilities,  and  similar  data  ip  which  a new  set- 
tler is  particularly  interested,  in  sufficient  detail  wit.. out  consider- 
able loss  of  time.  The  information  is  available  but  the  department 
plans  to  collect  it  in  classified  form  so  that  it  can  be  kept  on  hand 
for  ready  reference.  It  is  exported  the  organization  of  county  land 
settlement  committees  will  materially  facilitato  the  gathering  and  clas- 
sifying of  this  information. 

The  "Montana  Month"  advertising  campaign  originated  through 
the  joint  activities  of  the  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pen if is  and  Bur- 
lington railroads.  They  have  been  oarrying  out  a very  comprehensive 
group  advertising  program  to  advertise  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Through 
a series  of  advertisements  in  national  magazines  which  have  oztensive 
circulation,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a more  intensive  campaign  to 
follow.  The  advertisements  featured  the  Pacific  Nortltwost  as  a unit  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  oast  on  this  territory  and  let  it  be  known 
as  a definite  part  of  the  United  States  rather  than  " some  place  out 
west."  All  of  tho  resources  ar.d  opportunities  of  the  region,  its  growth 


and  possibilities  for  future  development,  were  given  prominenoe.  Tho 
more  intensive  follow-up  campaign  included  among  other  things  naming  a 
month  for  each  state  of  the  Facific  Northwest  during  which  all  advertis- 
ing would  be  concentrated  on  the  opportunities  for  home  building,  indus- 
trial developments,  and  tourist  attractions  for  that  state,  placing  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  farming  possibilities.  December  was  set  asiuo 
for  Montana  Month,  and  the  various  organizations  of  the  state,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  were  asked  to  cooperate. 

In  order  to  harmonize  the  advertising  statements  that  were 
sent  out  with  the  facts,  and  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  misleading 
information,  the  direction  of  the  campaign  was  placed  with  this  depart- 
ment, A state  publicity  committee  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
as  chairman,  met  with  the  railroad  representatives  and  adopted  an  adver- 
tising program  which  had  in  view  the  accomplishment  of  the  following 
general  purposes:  to  place  the  facts  about  Montana  before  the  public  so 
that  they  might  have  a better  and  truer  understanding  of  Montana;  to 
carry  on  an  educational  campaign  that  would  acquaint  Montana  people  with 
the  existing  conditions  and  opportunities  of  the  state;  and  to  attract 
now  people  to  Montana.  This  plan  included  rural  and  civic  meetings  in 
Montana  communities , talks  in  theeters  and  clubs,  programs  in  schools, 
newspapers  stories  and  articles  to  be  oarried  in  Montana  papers  and  to 
be  mailed  to  friends  and  relatives  in  the  east,  radio  talks  from  broad- 
casting stations,  Christmas  greetings  to  tourists  who  came  to  Montana 
during  the  summer,  Montana  product  shows,  articles  in  eastern  imgazines 
publicity  in  eastern  hotels,  and  similar  activities  including  the  printing 
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Of  two  million  letter  inserts  that  could  be  used  in  all  Montana  mail  dur- 
ing the  entire  month.  The  railroad  activity  included  displays  in  all 
railroad  offices  of  Montana  products,  pictures  in  oboervation  cars,  Mont- 
ana menus  on  dining  cars,  posters  distributed  throughout  all  the  terri- 
tory covered  by  their  lines,  advertisements  in  folders  and  time  tables, 
rural  meetings  in  eastern  communities , moving  picture  films  to  be  shewn 
m eastern  theaters,  and  the  use  of  Montana  letter  inserts/ were  to  be 
furnished  them  by  the  people  of  this  state. 

To  finance  the  letter  inserts  the  state  wa3  solicited  through 
commercial  clubs  and  similar  organizations  and  Five  Thcusecd  Dollars 
( 5000.00 J raised  for  this  purpose,  other  committees  were  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  details  of  th9  plans  and  every  organization  given  a parti- 
cular part  of  the  program  for  which  they  were  hsld  responsible.  As  this 
report  is  being  written  Montana  Month  is  just  starting.  Newspapers , or- 
ganizations, schools,  end  individuals  have  responded  generously  t > the 
work  that  has  been  assigned  to  them  and  the  campaign  is  well  under  way. 

H.  R.  Cunningham,  vice  president  of  the  Montana  Life  Insurance  Company, 
has  been  appointed  Director  General  and  is  devoting  a good  share  of  his 
time  to  attending  meetings  throughout  the  state  and  stimulating  interest 
in  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  program,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
a certain  number  of  inquiries  will  be  directed  to  Montana  and  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  the  importance  of  having  these  inquiries  directed  to  this 
department  so  that  they  may  be  linked  up  with  the  plans  for  land  settle- 
ment work,  and  the  fact  that  Montana  is  now  prepared  to  offer  service  to 
now  settlers  may  become  generally  known. 
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Crop  Reporting  and  Statistics.  This  department  cooperates 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Deportment 
of  Agriculture  in  helping  to  maintain  for  Montana  a cooporetivo  crop  re- 
porting service.  This  service  gathers  statistical  information  on  Montana 
agricultural  conditions  and  production,  reports  of  which  c.r0  issued  month- 
ly. Office  room  and  Ninety  Dollars  (Af-0,00)  a month  toward  the  support  of 
a stenographer  is  furnished  by  the  department.  Tho  department  also  con- 
tributes from  time  to  time  snail  sums  for  emergency  help  necessary  to 
maintaining  the  service.  The  funds  contributed  for  tho  past  two  years 
have  averaged  approximately  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1000,00)  per  year. 

The  Co-operative  Crop  Reporting  Service  tabulates  information 
returned  by  the  annual  farm  census  which  is  collected  by  the  assessors  of 
the  counties  in  the  state  on  blanks  supplied  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  is  important  since  it  helps  give  an  accurate  basis  of 
aoreages  in  the  various  crops  upon  which  estimates  of  yields  are  made. 

In  1924  all  the  oounties  of  the  State  returned  completed  farm  census  re- 
ports , except  Flathead,  Lake,  Glacier,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Meagher, 

McCone  and  Big  Horn, 


. 


DIVISION  OF  DAIRYING 


George  H.  tfebstei 

Ben  Beech  , 

Joyce  Seely 


. .Chief 
.Deputy 
. .Cleik 


During  the  period  there  has  been  . tremendous  growth  in  the 
dairy  industry  in  Montana.  This  growth  is  part  of  a nation  v'de  move- 
ment towards  a diversified  agriculture,  and  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  dairy  products  remained  more  constant  in  price  than  most  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  during  the  deflation  period  of  1920  to  1522, 

This  increase  in  production  has  brought  up  difficulties  and 
puestions  for  solution  which,  while  apparent  sometime  ago,  w.ra  not  of 
such  serious  concern  as  they  now  are. 

Production  of  creamery  butter  in  Montana  for  the  year  1923  was 
, 1,5-5  lbs,,  an  increase  of  more  than  33??  over  any  previous  year. 

Full  reports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1924  show  a production  c"  abou* 
11,000,000  lbs.,  indicating  a total  of  from  14,000,000  to  15,000,000  lbs, 
fer  the  present  year. 

The  production  of  cheese  for  1923  ms  813,907  lbs,,  showing  no 
increase  in  production  for  several  years,  Heports  so  far  this  year  show 
the  production  to  be  about  the  same  a,  last  year.  At  present  the  far- 
mers of  this  state  show  a decided  preference  fer  skimming  their  milk  and 
sanding  the  cream  amy,  as  it  relieves  them  of  the  necessity  of  deliver, 
ing  their  product  every  day,  as  must  ba  done  with  miik  to  b.  made  into 
cheese.  Farms  are  .tin  to.  widely  scattered  and  dairy  sentiment  net  yat 
strong  enough  to  make  cheese-making  successful  in  most  parts  of  Montana. 
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Tho  production  of  ic®  croam  in  1923  wae  711,762  gallons.  The 
first  nine  months  of  1924  show  465,372  gallons.  The  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  this  dairy  food  is  not  so  large  in  Montana  as  in  many  of  the 
other  states.  This  is  no  doubt  due,  in  some  measure,  to  climatio  influ- 

Thoro  is  no  doubt  a much  larger  uso  of  milk  and  milk  products, 
per  capita,  in  Ifcntana  at  the  presont  timo  than  formerly,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  tho  farmers  of  this  state  are  not  following  tho 
example  of  tho  farmers  in  many  of  the  other  statos  by  producing  cream  to 
sell  and  buying  oleomargar ino  to  use  at  home.  It  is  to  be  hopod  that 
this  inconsistent  and  suicidal  policy  will  not  gain  headway  among  the 
farmors  of  our  state. 

There  is  a growing  concern  in  tho  minds  of  many  regarding  tho 
future  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  United  States.  There  is  reason  for 
the  uncertainty  and  doubt  existing  in  the  minds  of  th>se  who  look  into 
the  future  and  see  a period  of  depression  approaching  in  this  important 
part  of  agriculture.  Production  has  reached  the  point  in  this  country 
where  it  more  than  moots  consumptive  demands.  Wo  have  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  present  time,  the  largest  accumulation  of  butter  in  storage 
in  the  history  of  thiw  country.  With  the  incroaso  in  production  in  many 
foreign  countries,  together  *&th  the  increase  which  is  still  going  on  in 
America,  it  is  inevitable  that  prices  must  be  low  or  consumption  increased, 

The  use  of  oleomargarine  is  increasing  in  the  United  States  at 
a rate  sufficient  to  cause  those  interested  in  the  dairy  industry  to 
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think  seriously  about  employing  measures  to  stop  the  further  increase  of 
the  use  of  substitutes  for  butter  and  to  induce  people  to  use  more 
butter . 

Laws  against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  are  be- 
ing advocated,  and  in  some  states  have  been  passed.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  laws  of  that  kind  are  not  needed  so  much,  as  such  a change  in  the 
methods  of  production  and  manufacture  of  dairy  products  as  will  result 
in  improvement  in  quality.  When  farmers  who  produce  cream  take  better 
care  of  it,  and  when  better  methods  of  handline  it  after  it  leaves  the 
farms  are  employed,  then  quality  will  be  improved  and  we  shall  have  a 
right  to  expect  a lareor  use  of  butter  and  a better  market  will  result, 
When  cream  is  kept  on  the  farms  until  it  is  a week  or  two  old  and  in 
places  where  it  will  absorb  odors  and  flavors  from  kitchens,  bedrooms, 
store-rooms  and  collars;  where  no  regard  is  paid  to  proper  cooling  and 
keeping,  then  we  must  havo  bad  croam  and  low  grade  butter.  But  when 
just  as  much  is  paid  for  cream  of  that  kind  as  for  the  best  that  is  pro- 
duced, what  incentive  has  the  farmer  to  produce  good  cream7  Unfortunate- 
ly this  is  the  condition  which  confronts  us  now.  By  the  present  methods 
of  buying  cream,  which  are  still  largely  through  the  cream  stations, 
there  is  little  chance  of  improvement , as  grading  is  hardly  possible  at 
the  cream  stations,  and  competition  among  the  creamorios  employing  them 
forbids  their  paying  for  cream  on  a quality  basis. 

In  1322,  the  dairy  interests  of  western  Canada  were  confronted 
with  a serious  situation,  owing  to  American  markets  being  practioally 
closed  to  Canadian  butter  by  the  duty  which  was  imposed  by  the  Emergency 
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Tariff  Act  of  1321.  it  was  about  the  time  of  the 
that  the  creamery  men  of  Alberta  aslced  for  and  seoured  compulsory  grad- 
ing of  cream  under  government  supervision  and  the  wiping  out  by  law  of 
all  cream  stations. 

This  law  provides  that  government  cream  graders  3hall  be  sta- 
tioned at  creameries  and  grade  the  cream  just  as  soon  as  it  arrives, 
whether  from  the  trains  or  from  the  hands  of  producers  that  bring  the 
cream,  it  is  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cans  until  the  grader  has  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  but  is  graded  just  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  arrives. 
It  is  graded  mostly  by  taste  , but  when  there  is  doubt  about  a lot  of 
cream,  it  is  set  aside  and  tested  for  acidity,  it  is  handled  very  rapid- 
ly. Each  large  creamery  employs  a grader  constantly  and  sometimes  two. 
Where  there  are  two  or  more  small  or  medium  3i*od  creameries  in  the  same 
tcwn,  one  man  ean  usually  handle  all  of  the  grading  by  working  part  time 
at  each  creamery.  In  Canada  graders  are  required  to  run  check  tests, 
testing  usually  about  six  or  eight  per  cent  of  the  cream,  to  determine 
whether  «r  not  the  creameries  are  giving  oorrect  results  of  the  tests  to 
their  patrons.  All  expense  is  pro  rated  among  the  creameries,  and  deduct- 
ed by  them  from  the  cream  checks. 


Egg  Grading  and  Licenses  for  Graders.  Early  in  1924,  Misr.  H.  E. 
Cushman,  Poultry  Specialist  in  extension  work  for  the  Montana  State  Col- 
lege, took  up  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  matter  of  egg  grad- 
ing and  the  licensing  of  egg  graders.  The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to 
encourage  the  production  of  high  class  eggs  and  by  grading  to  standardly 
the  product.  There  is  a demand  in  some  of  the  large  towns  of  Montana  for 
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oarefully  selected  eggs;  and  If  a standard  Rrade  can  be  established  for 
Montana  eggs  to  fill  this  demand,  with  a little  extra  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  egg  producers,  they  can  supply  our  towns  with  this  class  of 
eggs.  At  the  present  time  the  supply  is  drawn  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  would  seem  that  Montana  should  produce  eggs  onough  for  its  own  needs. 
The  issuing  of  grader's  licenses  were  turned  over  to  the  Division  of 
Dairying,  Examinations  for  licenses  are  held  by  Miss  Cushman,  and  Mr, 
Beach,  field  man  for  this  division.  The  progress  of  the  work  has  been 
very  slow,  only  four  licenses  having  been  issued  up  to  November  25,  1324, 

Results  of  the  Dairy  Law3  of  1923.  In  1323  a complete  revi- 
sion of  the  dairy  laws  was  made.  Some  of  the  former  laws  were  so 
worded  that  they  could  not  be  enforced,  and  so  many  changes  had  been 
made  from  time  to  time  that  what  laws  we  had  were  mere  fragments , lack- 
ing in  coordination.  In  some  instances,  departmental  work  overlapped 
and  in  others  there  was  no  provision  made  for  taking  care  of  matters 
prescribed  by  law. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  passed  was  a provision  for 
the  regulation  of  cream  stations.  It  can  truly  be  said  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cream  stations  in  Montana  at  the  beginning  of  1923  was  de- 
plorable. Not  only  were  the  methods  of  handling  cream  at  the  stations 
bad,  but  the  stations  were  themselves  in  most  instances  totally  unfit  for 
the  purpose . 

During  the  summer  of  1923  inspection  showed  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  cream  buying  stations  were  properly  equipped  to  cleanse  the  cans 
to  be  returned  to  the  farmers,  floors  were  bad,  walls  in  many  cases  not 
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tight  enough  to  exclude  flies  and  dust.  They  were  poorly  lighted  and 
nearly  all  were  in  buildings  where  cream  would  be  contaminated  by  the 
surroundings.  In  most  cases  the  keepers  of  those  stations  were  aware 
that  their  methods  were  wrong  and  their  places  of  business  bad,  but  they 
had  never  been  instructed  in  even  the  rudiments  of  the  proper  care  and 
handling  of  cream. 

Often  when  a place  was  found  which  was  particularly  bad,  the 
keeper  would  point  to  the  bad  praotioos  of  someone  else  in  the  business, 
and  make  the  excuse  that  his  place  was  no  worse  , or  only  a little  worse , 
than  hie  neighbors'  . The  attitude  of  many  of  the  cream  station  keepers 
and  the  low  order  of  the  stations,  were  the  worst  possible  examples  for 
the  farmers  who  produced  cream. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  latter  part  of  March , cream 
stations  were  licensed  by  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  and  as  some  did 
not  secure  licenses,  the  exaot  number  in  operation  June  1,  1923,  is  not 
known,  but  probably  there  were  as  many  as  three  hundred. 

There  are  now  one  hundred  forty-seven  stations  that  have  been 
licensed  up  to  November  24th  of  the  present  year. 

Attack  on  the  Law.  In  June  1923,  some  of  the  creamery  men  of 
Montana  brought  suit  in  the  District  Court  of  Lewis  and  Clark  County,  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  present  dairy  laws,  and  an  injunction 
was  issued  which  prevented  the  enforcement  of  any  of  the  dairy  laws  for 
about  two  months.  During  that  time,  the  general  tone  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try in  Montana  became  noticeably  lower,  and  it  took  several  months  to 
repair  the  damage  done.  Mich  butter  was  put  out  that  was  under  weight 
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and  more  that  was  too  high  in  moisture.  Samples  were  found  containing  as 
high  as  34#  moisture.  Cream  stations  were  in  worse  condition  than  before, 
if  such  a thing  were  possible,  the  operators  thinking  that  the  law  was 
set  aside.  Since  June  1,  1923,  one  hundred  six  cream  stations  have  been 
olosed  by  order  of  the  inspector  of  the  Dairy  Division.  Others  have  gone 
out  of  business  voluntarily  and  some  of  those  which  were  closed  have  been 
fitted  up  to  comply  with  the  law  and  are  now  among  the  best  in  the  state. 
On  the  whole  the  cream  station  situation  is  now  better  than  I could  ever 


have  hoped  for. 


Prosecutions . For  a time  in  1923,  owing  to  the  suspension  of 
the  law,  there  was  much  illegal  butter  sold  and  some  time  elapsed  after 


the  law  was  again  set  in  motion  before  the  bad  practices  of  some  crenmory 
men  could  be  stopped.  Between  June  30,  1923  and  November  24,  1924,  there 


have  been  the  following  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  law; 
Name  Address  Offense  Fine  Result 


Sun  River  Cry.  Gt.  Falls 

Sun  River  Cry.  Gt.  Falls 

?.!idget  Cry.  Butte 

Midget  Cry.  Butte 

Glaoier  Cry.  Gt.  Falls 

Glacier  Cry.  Gt.  Falls 

Montana  Cry.  Bozeman 


Eden  Coop.  Cry.  Eden 
Milk  River  Cry.  Chinook 
Milk  River  Cry.  Chinook 
C.  D.  Hayen  Twete 

C.  D.  Hayen  Twete 


Mstropolitan 

f&rkot  Butte 

Festern  Cry.  Sidney 


Park  Cry.  Livingston 


High  Moisture  *25.00 

High  Moisture  50.00 

High  Moisture  25.00 

High  Moisture  25,00 

Short  '■'’eight  25,00 

High  Moisture  25,00 

Mfr’  s name  not 

on  pkg.  10.00 
High  Moisture  25.00 

High  Moisture  25.00 

Short  height 
Short  weight 
?tfr' s name  not 

on  pkg.  No  fins 
Mfr' s name  not 
on  pkg. 

Short  height 

High  Moisture  10.00 

Short  weight  25,00 


Plead  guilty 
Plead  guilty 
Plead  guilty 
Plead  guilty 
Plead  guilty 
Plead  guilty 

Plead  guilty 
Plead  guilty 
Found  guilty 
Case  dismissed 
Case  dismissed 

Found  guilty 

Pending 

Plead  guilty 
Plead  guilty 


Name 


Address 


Offense 


Fine 


Result 


Park  Cry. 

Livingston 

Short  Weight 
High  Moisture 

'SO. 00 

Plead  guilty 

Park  Cry. 

Livingston 

High  Moisture 

Pending 

Swift  4 Co. 
Gallatin  Milk  4 

Gt.  Falls 

High  Moisture 

Pending 

Produce  Co. 

Bozeman 

Short  Weight 

Aoquitted 

There  is  apparently  a muoh  better  observance  of  the  law  now  than 
formerly,  there  being  only  a few  samples  of  butter  found  within  the  last 
six  months  that  were  below  standard  for  weight  or  too  high  in  moisture. 

Improvement  in  Transportation  of  Dairy  Products.  Early  in  the 
present  ',ear,  the  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  took  up  with  the  railroads 
the  matter  of  better  refrigerator  car  service  for  dairy  produots.  There 
was  urgent  need  for  this  as  shippers  of  less  than  oar  lots  of  butter, 
seeking  a market  oast  or  on  the  Pacific  coast,  were  obliged  to  ship  lo- 
cally to  concentration  points  at  a high  local  freight  rate  and  then 
transfer  the  butter  to  another  oar  or  store  until  a sufficient  amount 
oould  be  accumulated  to  make  up  a full  car.  Often  the  shipment  had  to 
be  made  in  a car  in  which  fruits  and  vegetables  were  shipped,  whioh  made 
the  oar  really  unfit  for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to  that,  the  cars 
were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  merchandise  at  various  points 
along  tho  road,  which  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the 
cars  so  handled  and  caused  the  quality  of  the  butter  to  seriously  deter- 
iorate. The  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  asked  that  tho  cars  in  which 
butter  is  shipped  be  refrigerated  at  the  initial  point  of  shipment;  that 
no  other  merchandise  be  allowed  in  them  and  that  they  be  stoppod  at  such 
points  as  are  required  for  further  loading  with  butter  until  a full  car- 
load is  put  in,  then  sent  to  their  ultimate  destination. 
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It  required  concurrent  action  of  all  the  railroads  orossing 
the  state  to  put  auoh  a service  in  operation,  so  it  took  some  time  to 
get  the  arrangements  oomplete,  The  service  was  installed  on  all  the 
transcontinental  roads  crossing  Montana,  but  applied  only  to  shipments 
east.  As  the  creamery  operators  in  Montana  frequently  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Pacifio  ooast  markets,  the  same  service  was  granted  to 
those  who  ship  west.  The  railroad  officials  took  a broad  view  of  the 
question  and  reoognised  the  fact  that  the  dairy  industry  needs  every  en- 
couragement possible  at  this  time  in  the  matter  of  improvement  in 
quality. 

Licenses . A graduated  soale  of  lioense  fees  for  oreameries, 
cheese  factories  and  ice  oream  plants  was  provided  by  the  Eighteenth  Leg- 
islative Assembly.  The  following  is  the  amount  collected  from  licenses 
from  June  30,  1923  to  November  22,  1924: 


Cream  Stations  ‘900,00 

lee  Cream  Factories  ....  685.00 

Cheese  Faotories  55,00 

Creameries  695.00 

Babcock  Testers  300.00 

Egg  Graders  4.00 

TOTAL  '2639.00 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Poultry  Husbandry 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  season  of  1923  and 
1924  has  followed  the  practice  of  10?r_  .n  dividing  the  budget  allowance 
for  poultry  husbandry  between  6tate  and  local  or  distriot  standard-bred 
poultry  shows.  Notioe  is  given  early  in  the  season  of  the  availability 
of  these  funds,  and  applications  are  received  until  November  when  a pro 
rata  distribution  is  made.  Less  money  is  being  allotted  in  1924  than  in 
1923,  The  shows  which  applied  for  and  received  state  aid  are  sot  forth 
in  the  following  summary: 


Season  of  1923 


State  Show 

Chouteau  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Sweet  Gross  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Big  Horn  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Blaine  Co,  Poultry  Show 
Custer  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Powell  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Sanders  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Stillwater  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Eastern  Montana  Poultry  Show 
Midland  Empire  Poultry  Show 


Stanford 
Fort  Benton 
Big  Timber 
Hardin 
Chinook 
Miles  City 
Deer  Lodge 
Hot  Springs 
Columbus 
Glendivo 
Billings 


Season  of  1924 


Montana  State  Show 
Custer  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Chouteau  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Powell  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Midland  Empire  Poultry  Show 
Carbon  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Pondera  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Sweet  Grass  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Western  Montano  Poultry  Show 
Big  Horn  Co.  Poultry  Show 
Eastern  Montana  B&uttry  Show 


Great  Falls 
Milos  City 
Fort  Benton 
Deer  Lodge 
Billings 
Red  Lodge 
Conrad 
Big  Timber 
Missoula 


$900.00 

50.00 

45.00 
45.00 

100.00 

100.00 

67.50 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

50.00 


$600.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

25.00 

50.00 


Apiculture 

The  money  allowed  for  work  in  bee  disease  control  in  the  state 
has  been  entirely  inadequate,  yet  some  accomplishment  has  been  recorded. 
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Mr.  B.  J,  Kleinhesselink  of  Hardin,  former  president  of  the  Montana 
Beekeepers'  Association,  continued  as  inspector  on  a per  diem  basis.  In 
addition  Dr.  0.  A.  Sippel  of  the  State  College  at  Bozeman  has  been  depu- 
tized for  special  work,  and  Vesident  non-salaried  inspectors  have  been 
used  at  times  in  clean-up  work# 

Sinoe  July,  1923,  Mr.  Kleinhessolink  made  four  inspection  trips 
as  follows: 

During  September,  1923,  all  apiaries  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
Miles  City  were  inspected,  and  disease  was  found  in  three  of  the  eight 
yards.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  no  colonies  were  treated  but 
instructions  were  given  how  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  "cleaning  up"  when 
the  proper  season  arrived# 

October,  1923,  a trip  was  made  to  Nashua  and  disease  found  which 
had,  howevor,  been  cleaned  up  by  the  owner. 

May,  1924,  all  apiaries  in  Sun  River  Valley  from  Simms  to  Great 
Falls  were  examined  and  disease  found  in  three  yards.  A general  clean-up 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Baldwin  was  planned  at  that  time, 

September,  1924,  apiaries  in  the  vicinity  of  Park  City  were  ex- 
amined and  disease  found.  Instructions  were  given  as  to  method  of  cleaning 
up. 

October,  1924,  a trip  was  made  to  Absher , Musselshell  County, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  up  a lot  of  diseasod  bee  appliances.  With  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Bergman  this  work  was  done. 

International  Hoy  and  Grain  Show 

In  order  to  stimulate  Montana  participation  in  the  International 
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Hay  and  Grain  Show  held  annually  at  Chicago,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
Montana  to  oompete  with  Canada,  and  with  other  states  of  the  Union  for 
the  world's  sweepstakes  honors  in  grain,  this  department  this  year  allot- 
ted 0175,00  to  the  Montana  Pure  Seed  Growers'  Association  to  assist  in 
financing  the  Montana  exhibit  at  Chicago,  In  addition  bonuses  were  of- 
fered to  winners  of  first  and  sweepstakes  honors  in  the  important  grain 
divisions.  Bonus  offers  also  were  made  during  the  season  of  1923,  As 
a result  the  following  bonuses  were  paid: 

Season  of  1923 

Clyde  Norton,  Columbus,  §50,00,  first  prise  in  hard  red 
winter  wheat. 

Season  of  1924 

L.  E.  Peterson,  Victor,  $50,00,  sweepstakes  in  oats. 

C.  Edson  Smith,  Corvallis $50,00,  sweepstakes  in  barley, 

C.  Edson  Smith,  Corvallis,  $50,00,  roserve  champion  wheat 
won  in  hard  red  winter  class. 

Work  Done  by  Federal  Cooperation 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  cooperative  work  now 
being  carried  on  jointly  in  Montana  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Montana  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a result  of  the  present  form 
of  organisation  of  agricultural  work  in  this  state.  The  state  is  dis- 
tinctly the  beneficiary  of  this  arrangement.  Work  that  is  done  is  largely 
financed  by  the  federal  government,  and  relieves  the  state  of  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  the  same  work  at  its  own  expense. 

The  state  labor  director  is  also  named  federal  labor  director 
for  Montana  and  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor  pays  the  salary  of  the  clerk 
for  that  office.  Since  the  chief  of  this  division  also  attends  to  the 
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land  eettleraent  and  publicity  work,  using  the  same  clerk,  the  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  can  be  readily  understood. 

The  agricultural  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  his  complete  staff  of  workers,  all  paid  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  a part  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  cooperative  agreement,  and  their  presence  and  help  is  of 
great  value  to  the  state.  They  handle  the  tabulation  and  compilation  of 
farm  census  reports  for  this  state,  which  otherwise  would  have  to  bo 
done  at  state  cost  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  not  result  of 
this  cooperative  agreement  is  increased  efficiency  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  no  increased  cost, 

PART  111,  - RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  several  changes  mostly  of  minor  oharactor 
recommended  by  the  men  who  have  carriod  for  four  years  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  laws  of  the  state  relating  to  their  several  divisions 
in  this  department,  the  one  important  recommendation  which  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  wishes  to  make  and  stress  is  this:  that  there 
should  be  a careful  study  made  of  the  duties  that  are  lodged  with  this 
department  by  law  so  that  an  accurate  c6-relation  may  exist  between  the 
work  to  be  done  and  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
with  which  to  do  it. 

If  additional  duties  are  lodged  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture they  should  carry  a corresponding  appropriation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  should  be  decided  to  reduco  the  amount  of  ironey  appropriated  for 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  reduction  should  be  accomplished  by 
doing  away  with  specific  branches  of  work,  so  that  the  saving  sought  for 
can  be  made.  The  budget  66  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  cur- 
rent biennium  appropriates  $38,259  for  each  year  out  of  the  general  fund. 
New  and  important  work  is  opening  up  in  connection  with  the  state  land 
settlement  program  which  has  led  to  the  request  for  an  increase  in  the 
budget  to  $43,870  a year  appropriated  out  of  the  state  general  fund.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  do  what  should  be  done  along  this  line  with  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  at  the  presont  time  unless  some  other  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  are  removed.  Neither  will  it  be  possible  to 
carry  on  properly  the  present  duties  lodged  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  law  with  an  appropriation  smaller  than  that  of  the  last  two 
years. 

Grain  Standards  and  Marketing 

The  chief  of  the  Grain  Division  recomraonds  that  Section  3589 
of  the  present  law  should  be  amended  to  give  the  department  the  same 
supervision  over  track  buyers,  grain  dealers,  commission  men,  brokers 
and  agents  as  is  given  in  the  case  of  public  warehousemen  failing  to 
meet  their  storage  obligations  or  other  obligations  due  their  patrons 
for  grain.  An  opinion  has  been  rendered  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
effect  that  the  department  only  has  supervision  over  warehousemen  as  pro- 
vided by  Section  3589  (a). 

Considerable  trouble  has  arisen  where  scale  tickets  have  been 
issued  on  receipt  of  groin,  and  the  patrons  have  failed  to  have  storage 
tickets  issued  in  lieu  thereof  and  have  held  the  scale  tickets  a3  the 
only  evidence  for  grain  delivered.  Bonding  companies  have  refused  to 


recognize  thee,  scale  tickets  in  c.e.e  of  insolvency.  This  he.  recite 
in  litigation.  It  is  thought  test  by  the  department  to  eliminate , if 
possible,  the  issuing  of  scale  tickets,  or  to  sake  provision  in  the  law 
to  reouire  warehousemen  to  issue  either  cash  tickets  or  regulation  ..re- 
house  receipt,  for  grain  received  each  day. 

Experience  in  administering  the  wheat  grades  fixed  by  the  0. 

S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  led  this  department  to  make  a recom- 
mendation that  retirements  in  the  new  spring  wheat  sub-class  "hard 
spring"  be  changed  so  that  the  minimum  test  weight  for  Ko.  1 grade  shall 
be  reduced  from  sixty  pounds  to  fifty-eight  pounds  per  bushel,  and  the 
percentage  of  dark  hard  and  vitreous  kernels  shall  bo  increbsed  from  85 
por  cent  to  at  least  90  per  cent. 

Since  Montana  is  a herd  spring  wheat  state  and  most  of  our  mar- 
ket movement  in  wheat  is  tow.rd  Minneapolis,  this  Department  is  recom- 
mending to  the  U.  s.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  Montana  be  included 
in  the  Minneapolis  instead  of  in  the  Spokane  Federal  Crain  Supervision 
District, 


There  is  confusion  and  duplication  of  authority  in  the  state 
scale  testing.  Tile  Legislature  has  made  special  appropriation 
for  correction  of  the  scales  that  weigh  grain  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  necessitates  covering  the  entire  state,  and  men  who 
ore  scale  experts  ore  employed  for  that  purpose.  If  Montana  is  to  follow 
the  experience  and  practice  in  other  states  it  is  probably  advisable  that 
one  division  should  be  given  Jurisdiction  over  the  weighing  machines  in 
the  state  for  protection  to  the  public.  The  scale  expert  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  advisee  that,  with  tho  scale  men  in  the  field 


oh  at  present  comes  under  the  scale  testing  lav,,  a wider 
field  could  be  covered  at  pr.ctic.il,,  the  earn.  After  studying 

the  operation  of  this  lav,  recommend,  that  the  weights  and  measures  law 
of  the  St.bc  of  Montana  be  ,m8„ded  to  conform  a.  closely  as  possible  to 
that  of  Minnesota,  eno.pt  that  the  Montana  work  should  operate  on  c fee 
Cistern  so  as  to  be  self-supporting  instead  of  by  legislative  appropriation. 
Division  of  Horticnlt.iifo 

The  chief  of  the  Division  of  Horticulture  reports  that  see 
ohan.es  should  be  made  in  the  wording  of  the  lew  relating  to  grading  fruit 
wgetables  for  shipment  outside  the  state,  end  to  condemnation  of 
P nts  of  fruit  mis-brended  as  to  grado.  The  present  law  relating  to 
spoction  of  nursery  stock  should  be  revised.  It  was  enacted  many 
y-rs  ago,  since  which  time  the  nature  of  the  nursery  stock  business  has 
moterially  changed. 


Lumber  interests  in  Montana  sre  recommending  legislation  to 
•uthcrice  the  eradication  of  the  cultivated  English  black  current,  the 
host  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust  which  is  threatening  the  big  white 
pine  forests  in  Montane.  A simple  lew  such  „ that  providing  for  the 
eradication  of  the  barberry  is  suggested. 

Special  legislation  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
cities  to  handle  the  problem  of  insect  pest  and  disease  control  on  city 
plantings.  The  spraying  of  city  back  yards  is  not  a function  of  the  state, 
but  might  well  be  made  one  of  city  administration.  If  provision  can  be 
made  for  the  establishment  by  cities  of  spraying  districts  with  authority 
for  the  city  to  spread  the  cost  as  a tax  against  the  property  sprayed, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  furnish  the  necessary  supervision  at 


additional  cost.  On  this  line  it  has  been  found  that  much  damage 


is  done  each  year  by  incompetent  or  careless  custom  sprayers.  Individuals 
doing  this  work  might  well  be  licensed  and  bonded  to  insure  that  it  is 
done  in  such  a way  as  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 

Fresh  vegetables  coming  into  the  state  frequently  bear  injurious 
insect  pests  and  diseases.  Existing  laws  give  no  authority  for  the  con- 
demnation of  such  diseased  shipments,  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Montana  is  developing  its  corn  acreage  tremendously 
and  many  shipments  of  sweot  corn  are  coming  Into  the  state  infected  with 
the  corn  ear  worm.  Yet  the  state  has  made  no  provision  to  prevent  it. 
Division  of  Dairying 

The  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  recommends  that  efforts  be  made 
to  secure  joint  action  by  the  states  of  Washington,  Idaho,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  with  Montana  to  make  the  grading  of  cream  com- 
pulsory and  under  the  supervision  of  graders  appointed  by  the  state  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  industry  served.  This  follows  the  praotice  in  Canada 
and  has  for  its  object  to  get  prices  for  dairy  products  based  on  quality, 

A law  making  the  pasteurisation  of  cream  and  milk  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ice  cream  or  butter  compulsory  is  recommended. 

The  use  of  oleomargine  should  be  prohibited  in  all  state  in- 
stitutions . 

Labor  and  Publicity 

In  the  past  several  recommendations  have  been  made  te  make  the 
work  of  the  Division  of  Labor  more  effective,  but  there  has  been  no  interest 
evinced  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  until 
labor  forces  unite  in  recommending  and  working  for  the  enactment  of  new 


laws  relating  to  their  own  business,  there  is  small  prospect  of  legis- 
lative attention  to  the  subject. 

For  the  land  settlement  and  publicity  activities  of  this  divi- 
sion it  is  strongly  urged  that  such  legislation  as  may  be  necossary  to 
concentrate  the  state  work  relating  to  land  settlement  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  be  passed;  also  the  law  providing  for  the  licensing  and 
bonding  of  real  estate  dealers  might  be  amended  to  lodge  this  work  with 
the  land  settlement  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Adequate 
financial  support  for  this  important  branch  of  work  is  recommended. 
Apiculture 

Honey  production  has  grown  to  considerable  importance  in 
Montana  and  the  beekeepers  aro  very  anxious  to  free  Montana  from  all 
contagious  bee  diseases  and  to  keep  it  free  by  rigid  quarantine  enforce- 
ment. The  Montana  Beekeepers  Association  recommends  legislation  that  will 
make  available  money  to  carry  on  a real  program  of  diseaso  control  and  ex- 
tension work  in  this  state#  They  represent  that  a minimum  of  $3,000  is 
required  for  that  purpose.  This  does  not  appear  in  the  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  bee  industry  is  willing  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense if  a system  can  be  devised  to  place  a license  tax  or  a colony  tax 
on  bees  to  raise  this  money. 
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PART  IV. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  - 1924 


Montana  farmers  and  stockmen  produced  in  1923  the  largest  volume 
of  crops  and  livestock  grown  in  any  one  year  of  the  state's  history  up  to 
1924, 

In  1924  the  production  of  many  important  crops  exceeds  that  of 
1923,  and  the  gross  and  net  vgluo  of  the  aggregate  to  the  farmers  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  last  year. 

Crops  of  1921,  1922,  1923  and  1924  hove  been  good  and  have  been 
as  profitable,  considering  the  state  as  a whole,  as  similar  crops  were  in 
those  years  in  any  wheat,  hog  or  cattle-growing  state.  These  years  wit- 
nessed a steady  growth  in  Montana's  production,  and  a widening  in  the  di- 
versity of  its  income. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  Montana's  position  without  re- 
calling the  agricultural  history  from  1917  to  1920, 

A series  of  years  with  sub-normal  precipitation  was  ushered  in 
with  1917  that  is  without  parallel  in  the  recorded  weather  history  of  this 
region.  It  culminated  in  1919.  These  were  years  of  abnormally  high  costs 
of  operation,  when  returns,  also,  would  have  been  high,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  crop  shortages.  As  it  was,  the  high  costs  were  solidified  in  debt. 

Each  year  witnessed  new  sources  of  credit  drained  without  hoped-for  returns. 

In  1919,  feed  crops  as  well  as  grain  were  short.  The  winter  that 
followed  was  long  and  severe.  Feeding  started  in  October  and  kept  up  for 
six  months.  Montana  sent  out  over  $50,000,000  mostly  borrowed  for  hay  and 
feed  to  keop  life  in  the  large  and  well-graded  livestock  population  that 
had  been  built  up. 
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Then  came  the  deflat-! on  of  the  summer  of  1920.  It  smashed 
livestock  values  so  that  in  many  cases  the  sales  price  of  the  stock  was 
less  than  had  been  borrowed  to  carry  it  through  the  winter,  This  added 
the  oap  sheaf  to  the  load  of  debt. 

The  history  of  agriculture  since  1920  has  been  one  of  efficient 
and  abundant  production,  but  of  difficulty  because  of  this  handicap  of 
debt,  it  has  been  readjusted  in  part.  Much  of  it  has  been  reduced  through 
payment.  Some  of  it  has  been  liquidated  through  bankruptcy  and  foreclosure, 
A significant  feature  Which  shows  the  trend  to  be  definitely  up- 
ward is  the  fact  that  this  year's  crop  - 1924  - was  put  in  and  carried 
through  to  the  harvest  with  practically  no  credit,  therefore,  no  additional 
debt.  The  liquidation  of  this  fall  and  winter  will  mark  a definite  and 
long  stride  towards  recovery. 

Over  one  Million  Cash  Crop.  In_come  of  Montana  farmers  and 
etookmen  from  marketing  the  1924  crop  -ill  be  in  excess  of  100  million 
dollars.  Tabulation  of  estimated  production  and  probable  sales  at  ruling 
prices  reaches  a total  of  8117,156,000  of  which  ,69,808,000  ie  from  sole 
of  farm  crops,  end  547,350,000  is  from  sale  of  livestock  and  miscellaneous 
products. 

The  figures  of  the  department  of  agriculture  on  1924  crop  and 
livestock  sales  income,  baaed  on  estimates  of  the  Montana  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service,  J.  G.  Diamond,  Agricultural  Statistician,  are: 


' 


Income  from  Sale  of  Farm  Products: 


Wheat  at 
Corn  at 
Oats  at 
Barley  at 
Rye  at 
Flax  at 
Potatoes  at 
Hay  at 
Other  crops 


SI.  24 
.99 

.47 

.69 

.91 

2.21 

.67 

10.00 

(fruit  included) 


$52 ,536 ,000 

911.000 
1 ,866 ,000 

321.000 

159.000 

4.672.000 

1.133.000 

1.710.000 

6.500.000 
69,808  ,000 


Beef 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Wool 

Milk  and  dairy  products 
Hogs 

Poultry  and  eggs 

Honey 

Horses 


Total 


15,000,000 
8,000,000 
7 ,200 ,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 
3 ,500 ,000 

250 .000 

400.000 
47,350,066 

$117 ,158 ,OCO, 


Income  from  Sale  of  Livestock: 
13,200,000 


In  connection  with  these  estimates,  the  Dopartment  of  Agricul- 
ture calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  crops  listed,  varying  percen- 
tages are  actually  sold  by  the  farmer,  the  balance  being  fed  on  the  farm 
or  used  for  seed.  The  following  percentages  were  considered  in  computing 


income: 


Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Flax 

Potatoes 

Hay 


82#  sold 
10#  sold 
20#  sold 
15#  sold 
10#  sold 
90#  sold 
40#  sold 
6#  sold 


Montana's  Notional  Position.  The  men  and  women  now  actually 
operating  Tariaa  in  Montana  have  advanced  thie  atate  into  a petition  of 
national  aignifio.nc.  in  agriculture.  Moon  of  thie  groirth  haa  taken  place 
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within  the  last  decade.  The  same  rate  of  progress  will  work  this  state 
out  of  its  agricultural  difficulties  considerably  sooner  than  the  same 
can  be  accomplished  in  many  or  the  older  farm  states  where  the  investment 
in  land  and  equipment  is  heavier. 

This  can  be  done  without  any  more  than  a normal  addition  of 
n ew  farmers.  Men  and  women  who  are  fitted  to  make  good  by  experience  and 
capital  are  desired  in  Montana , of  course,  but  the  state  now  has  within  its 
borders  the  formers  who  have  achieved  truly  remarkable  results  during  the 
last  five  years. 

Montana  ranks  third  in  area  among  all  the  states. 

Its  rank  in  total  area  of  land  in  farms  is  fifth. 

Of  the  spring  wheat  states.  Montana  ranked  second  in  volume  of 


states. 


In  production  of  hay,  Montana  stands  in  the  upper 


i among  the 


In  value  of  livestock  production,  Montana  ranks  seventeenth. 

In  1910,  Mo ntana  ranked  23rd  among  the  states  in  volume  of 
wheat  production;  in  1923,  Montana  had  advanced  to  fifth  place,  and  was 
within  ten  million  bushels  of  second  place.  This  year's  wheat  production 
will  probably  advance  the  state  to  fourth  place. 

In  1910,  only  three  states  of  the  Union  ranked  below  Montana  in 
production  of  corn.  In  1923,  seventeen  states  hod  been  dropped  behind. 
The  development  of  corn  over  three-founths  -f  the  state's  area  has  been 
phenomenal.  Witness  the  following  tables: 
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Year 


Est.  Yield 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1923 

1924 


1,800  acres 

16 ,000  " 

184.000  " 

365.000  " 

555.000  " 


23,970  bushels 
368,000  " 

2,226,000  " 

9 ,490 ,000  " 
10,732,000  " 


Of  the  11  far  western  states,  Montana  in  1923  stood  second  only 


to  California  in  area  cropped  in  farms,  and  in  value  of  livestock  production. 

This  state  is  third  in  wool  production.  Rank  in  flax  production 


is  fourth. 

Significance  of  7heit.  Because  about  95  per  cent  of  Montana  s 
wheat  is  grown  on  non-irr igeted  land,  wheat  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
state’s  major  cosh  crop  for  a long  time  to  come.  One  year  with  another, 
Montano's  spring  wheat  has  a higher  protein  content  and  therefore  a higher 
millinc  value  than  the  wheat  grown  in  any  other  state. 

S event  Jr  per  cent  of  tho  cash  income  of  Montana  formers  from  crops 
is  from  wheat.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  our  planted  acreage  is  in  wheat. 

Some  idoo  of  tho  comparative  value  of  Montana  spring  wheat  may 
be  gained  from  a milling  study  conduotod  in  the  lato  winter  of  1923  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  or  Agrioulture,  covered  more  fully  elsewhere  in  this  re- 
port in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Grain  Division. 

It  should  bo  born  in  mind  that  the  tendency  in  agriculture  is 
toward  development  of  those  crops  that  bring  best  returns  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  while  the  average  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
per  farmer  growing  wheat  in  1909  was  32  acres,  the  average  had  steadily 
mounted  until  in  1923  it  stood  at  103  acres  per  man  growing  wheat. 

Trend  Toward  Diversification.  Montana's  increasing  wheat  production 
docs  not  mean  that  there  has  been  stagnation  in  development  of  other  forms 
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of  production  that  generally  are  referred  to  as  diversified  farming. 

The  increase  in  butter  fat  production  in  1923  over  1922  amounted 
to  over  50  per  cent.  The  records  of  the  state  department  of  agriculture 
show: 

7,750,000  pounds  of  butter  produced  from  57  creameries  in  1922. 

10,750,000  pounds  of  butter  produced  from  66  creameries  in  1923, 

The  increase  in  1924  over  1923  will  probably  approximate  50  per 

cent. 

The  number  of  specialized  dairy  cattle  in  Montana  has  increased 
250  per  cent  since  1910,  The  jump  in  1923  was  to  200,000  from  165,000  in 
1922. 

The  number  of  swine  has  partially  kept  pace  with  the  expanding 
corn  acreage  since  1910,  The  increase  in  1923  over  1910  was  350  per  cent. 

In  the  spring  of  1924  the  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of 
sows  farrowing  in  Montana  was  higher  than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union. 
This  was  also  true  of  the  reported  intentions  of  farmers  for  fall  litters, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Although  the  Montana  Great  Northern  beans  have  been  grown  but 
for  a few  years,  and  chiefly  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  the  industry  has 
spread  until  the  state  ranks  seventh  among  all  states  in  the  size  of  the 
bean  crop.  There  will  be  marketed  this  year  between  250  and  300  carloads 
of  Great  Northern  beans.  The  crop  is  excellent. 

The  sugar  beet  aoreage  advanced  from  23,000  aoros  in  1923  to 

33,000  acres  in  1924,  with  good  prices  and  excellent  yields  promised. 

Careful  and  Efficient.  The  writer  does  notshare  the  frequently 
expressed  opinion  that  the  farm  difficulties  in  Montan§  hove  teen  due  to 
^ack  of  efficient  farmers.  Much  of  the  trouble  has  come  from  natural  or 
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from  national  and  world-wide  causes,  ouch  as  the  disastrous  smash  in 
farm  prices  in  1920  while  operating  coots  remained  high.  In  spite  cf 
the  trials  and  hardships  of  tho  years  roforrod  to,  the  fact  that  these 
same  farmers  in  1923  and  1924  produced  Montana's  greatest  or ops,  is 
proof  conclusive  that  this  state  and  the  men  in  it  can  proauoo  and 
produce  abundantly. 

Our  chief  competitive  advantage  lies  in  our  relatively  low- 
priced  lands,  and  in  competition  with  other  states  that  did  not  esoape 
inflation  as  Montana  largely  did,  this  factor  will  assist  Montana's 
restoration  at  a rate  relatively  more  rapid  than  in  many  older  agri- 
cultural states. 


CHEST2R  C.  DAV13 , 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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FINANCIAL  STATE’ ENT 


DEPAR'nffNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
July  1st,  1922  to  June  30th,  1923. 


A - Commissioner's  Office 

B - Dairy  Division 

C - Grain  Division 

D - Horticulture  Division 

E - Labor  k Publicity 

F - Poultry  Shows 

Expenditures 

9,921.47 
8,866.96 
21,891.58 
26,441.29 
6,583.19 
1,904.11 
95. 3T 

Earnings 

523.00 

20,515.23 

11,200.46 

Net-Earnings 

Net  Cost 

9,921.47 

8,343.96 

1,376.35 

15,240.83 

6,583.19 

1,904.11 

95.37 

075.703.97 

332 ,238.6$ 

043,465.2b 

July  1st,  1923  to 

June  30th,  1924. 

Earnings  Net-Earnings 

Net  Cost 

A - Commissioner's  Office 

B - Dairy  Division 

C - Grain  Division 

D - Horticulture  Division 

E - Labor  4 Publicity 

F - Poultry  Shows 

G - Apiculture 

9 ,802.99 
8,192.80 
24,287.36 
20^804.87 
7,500.90 
1,632.72 
226.92 

2,504,00 

25,910.18 

6,602.35 

1,622.92 

9,802.99 

5.688.90 

14,202.52 

7.500.90 
1,632.72 

226.92 

272.448.66 

535 ,016.63 

' 21,622.55 

July  let,  1924  to 

December  31st 

, 1924. 

Net  Cost 

A - Commissioner's  Office 

4,901.92 

4,901,92 

553.00 

5,097.41 

15;7S0.45 

20,827.66 

7,561.40 

3,431.96 

317.59 

79.72 

D - Horticulture  Division 
E - Labor  k Publicity 

F - Poultry  Shows 

0 - Apioulture 

TOTALS 

9/731.39 

3,431.96 

317.59 

79.72 

136. 476.  &r 

523,550,85 

05.097.41 
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